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By George Willis 


ROOK Farm was the conception 
B of George Ripley, who left his 

pulpit in Purchase Street, Bos- 
ton, in order that he might found it. 
He was undoubtedly incited to the 
starting of it by the attitude of Dr. 
\. E. Channing, as well as by 
his own conviction that great social 
changes were needed. In his pulpit 
Ripley had spoken of those who “look 
jorward to a more pure, more lovely, 
more divine state of society than was 
ever realized on earth.” He rejoiced 


that he strongly and entirely sympa- 


thized with these views. He discussed 
before what was known as the Tran- 
scendental Club his convictions on this 
subject, and he brought forward the 
same topic in conversations with his 
friends. 

in his journal for October 17, 1849, 
I:merson gave an account of a meet- 
ing at his own house for the considera- 
tion of Ripley's project. “Yesterday 
George and Sophia Ripley, Margaret 
Fuller and Alcott discussed here the 
new social plans. I wished to be con- 
vinced, to be thawed, to be made 
nobly mad by the kindlings before my 
eve of a new dawn of human piety. 
But this scheme was a rage in our 
poverty and politics to live rich and 
gentlemanlike. I do not wish to 
remove from my present prison to a 
prison a little larger. I wish to break 
all prisons.” In his diary Alcott said, 
during the next month, that Ripley, 
Emerson, Parker, S. D. Robbins and 
Miss Fuller were among the persons 
likely to join in forming a community. 


Cooke. 


On November 9, Ripley wrote to 
Emerson, stating that he had found a 
beautiful estate on the borders of New- 
ton, West Roxbury and Dedham, 
which had been offered on very rea- 
sonable terms. He had spent a part 
of the previous summer there; “and 
we might search the country in vain 
for anything more eligible.” His pro- 
posal was that three or four families 
take possession of the place on the 
first of April next, cultivate the farm 
and erect buildings, and prepare for 
those who might join in the autumn. 
The sum of $30,000 would purchase 
the estate and buildings for ten fam- 
ilies, and give the surplus necessary 
to carry on the farm for one vear. He 
said it was proposed to raise this sum 
by a subscription to a joint stock 
company among those friendly to the 
project; and that about $10,000 of this 
sum could be secured among those 
proposing to join the community. 

[In reply Emerson wrote: “I have 
decided not to join it, and vet very 
slowly and I may almost say with 
penitence. My feeling is that the 
community is not good for me, that 
it has little to offer me, which, with 
resolution, I cannot procure for my- 
self: that it would not be worth my 
while to make the difficult exchange 
of my property in Concord for a share 
in the new household.” He explained 
at length why he was not a suitable 
person to join in such a movement, 
and then gave the opinions of Edmund 
Hosmer, “a verv intelligent farmer 
and a very upright man in my neigh- 
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borhood,” to whom he had read Rip- 
ley’s letter. Hosmer admired the 
spirit of the plan, but distrusted the 
details. He said that as a general rule 
nothing was to be gained by coopera- 
tion in farming, that the experiences 
of the gentlemanly farmers cited by 
Ripley were not to be trusted, that the 
equal payment of ten cents an hour 
to all laborers was unjust, and that 
good work for the community will not 
be done unless the worker can be 
directly benefited. 

The farm in West Roxbury, which 
has been already mentioned, was 
purchased of Charles Ellis  dur- 
ing the winter of 
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the others having probably arrived 
some days earlier. On the third day 
of May, Hawthorne wrote of the life 
there: “This is one of the most beau- 
tiful places I ever saw in my life, and 
as secluded as if it were a hundred 
miles from any city or village. There 
are woods, in which we ramble all day 
without meeting anybody or scarcely 
seeing a house. Our house stands 
apart from the main road, so that we 
are not troubled with passengers look- 
ing at us. Once in a while we have a 
transcendental visitor, such as Mr. 
Alcott; but generally we pass whole 
days without seeing a single face, save 

those of the breth- 





1840, and consist- 
ed of about two 
hundred acres. It 
was named after 
the little brook 
which ran through 
it into the Charles 
River,on thebanks 
of which the farm 
was located. The 
land was largely 
meadow, not well 
suited to cultiva- 
tion: and the re- 
mainder was most- 
lv of a sandy and 
gravelly character. 
On the landwerea_ | 
large farm-house | 
and barn, and near 
by was a beautiful 
piece of woods of 
many acres in ex- 








ren. The whole 
fraternity eat to- 
gether; and such 
a delectable way 
of life has never 
been seen on earth 
since the days of 
the early Chris- 
tians. We get up 
at half-past four, 
breakfast at half- 
past six, dine at 
half-past —_ twelve, 
and go to bed at 
nine.” 

What was the 
purpose which had 
brought together 
this community, so 
delightfully de- 
scribed by Haw- 
thorne? It may be 
best stated in the 








tent. 

In April, 1841, 
George Ripley, his 
wife and sister, Sophia Willard Rip- 
ley and Miss Marianne _ Ripley, 
removed to Brook Farm. During 
the same month George P. Bradford, 
Warren Burton, Minot Pratt, his wife 
and three children, and others to the 
number of fifteen or twenty persons 
went to live there. The farming was 
taken charge of by William Allen. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne became a resi- 
dent at the farm on the 12th of April, 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 


The founder of Brook Farm, 


words of its foun- 
der, as contained 
in his letter to 
Emerson. “Our objects,” wrote Rip- 
ley, “are to insure a more _ natu- 
ral union between intellectual and 
manual labor than now exists; to 
combine the thinker and the worker, 
as far as possible, in the same 
individual; to guarantee the highest 
mental freedom, by providing all with 
labor adapted to their tastes and tal- 
ents, and securing to them the fruits 
of their industry; to do away the 
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necessity of menial services, by open 
ing the benefits of education and the 


profits of labor to all; and thus to pre- 
pare a society of liberal, intelligent 
and cultivated persons, whose rela- 
tions with each other would permit a 
more simple and wholesome life than 
can be led amidst the pressure of our 


institutions.” In the 
of agreement, which were 
up in Boston and signed by 
twelve persons some weeks previous 
to the removal to the farm, the pur- 
poses in view were thus stated: “To 
substitute a system of brotherly co- 
operation for one of selfish competi- 
tion; to secure to our children, and to 
those who may be entrusted to our 
care, the benefits of the highest phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral education 
which in the present state of human 
knowledge the resources at our com- 
mand will permit; to institute an 
attractive, efficient and productive sys- 
tem of industry; to prevent the exer- 
cise of worldly anxiety by the com- 
petent supply of our necessary wants; 
to diminish the desire of excessive 
accumulation by making the acquisi- 


competitive 
articles 
drawn 
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tion of individual property subserv- 
ient to upright and disinterested uses; 
to guarantee to each other the means 
of physical support and of spiritual 
progress; and thus to impart a greater 
freedom, simplicity, truthfulness, re- 
finement and moral dignity to our 
mode of life.” 

The programme thus outlined was 
carried into practice in a faithful man- 
ner; and what was desired was to a 
large extent realized. The name 
adopted was “The Brook Farm Insti- 
tute of Agriculture and Education”; 
and the name well describes the pur- 
poses had in view. The primary aim 
was to combine farming with 
advanced methods of education, to live 
close to nature, simply and _health- 
fully, and at the same time to cultivate 
the mental powers of the members 
and to give their children the best 
training possible. “The argument 
was,’ as Mr. Dana has said, “that 
while anyone was pursuing philosophy 
and literature and philology and 
mathematics, he ought to work on the 
land, to cultivate the earth; and the 
man who did not work on the land 
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~ould not have first-rate health. So, in 
order to reform society, in order to 
regenerate the world and to realize 
democracy in the social relations, they 
determined that their society should 
first pursue agriculture, which would 
give every man plenty of out-door 
labor in the free air, and at the same 
time the opportunity of study, of in- 
struction, of becoming familiar with 
everything in literature and in learn- 
ing. 

The Brook Farm Institute was not 
organized either on the basis of com- 
munism or of socialism, as these have 
since come to be accurately defined. 
‘These words were not then much used 
in New England; and what they de- 
scribe was not sought for by those who 
established Brook Farm. The name 
used was “association,” and what was 
meant was the joining together of in- 
dividuals and families for industrial 
cooperation, Individual ownership of 
property was not restricted: and indi- 
vidualism was made a cardinal tenet 
in the management of the association. 
very man and woman who became 
a member had a voice in the manage- 
ment; and the methods employed were 
democratic in the extreme. Every 


person who lived at the farm was 


CHARLES A. DANA 
In early manhood. 


From MeClure’s Magazine. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

From ‘‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife,” 

a biography by Julian Hawthorne. 

(By permission of Houghton. Mifflin & Co) 
charged for his board; and every onc 
who labored was paid for his labor. 
In October, 1841, the price of board. 
including house-rent, fuel, light and 
washing, was fixed at $4.00 per week: 
and those who labored, men and 
women alike, were paid $1.00 per day. 
In this uniformity of the price paid 
for labor of all kinds, and in the com- 
mon table for all, were realized a form 
of social life which might be called 
communistic, though differing from it 
widely in other respects. Houses 
were built on the farm for individual 
occupancy; and it was proposed that 
each family have a tenement of its own. 

The signers of the original agree- 
ment for the establishment of Brook 
arm were George Ripley, Sophia W. 
Ripley, Marianne Ripley, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Minot Pratt, Maria J. 
Pratt, Samuel D. Robbins, Marv Rob- 
bins, David Mack, George C. Leach, 
Lemuel Capen and Warren Burton. 
David Mack and Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
bins did not remove to Brook Farm, 
but Mack afterwards joined the asso- 
ciation at Northampton. At first the 
farm was owned and managed by Mr. 
Ripley, and it was not until late in 
September of the first vear that the 
Institute was organized, stock taken, 
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and officers 
elected. Of the 
twenty-four 
shares of stock 
then assigned, at 
a value of $500 
each, Ripley, Mi- 
not Pratt, Wil- 
liam Lb. Allen, 
Charles A. Dana 
and Marianne 
Ripley took three 
shares each; So- 


phia Ripley, 

Nathaniel Haw- CHURCH AND PARSONAGE 
Panna Maria T AT WEST ROXBURY. 
Pratt and Sarah F. Stearns, two 


each; and Charles O. Whitmore, one. 
Ripley was made the chairman of 
the committee of general direction, 
and therefore became the virtual 
head of the association; Hawthorne 


was the head of the direction of 
finance, William B. Allen of agri- 
culture, Mrs. Ripley of education, 


while Dana was appointed the record- 
ing secretary. On November 1, 1841, 
the Brook Farm Institute entered 
upon its actual organized existence. 
Of the original members of Brook 
Farm, Ripley and Burton were grad- 
uates of Harvard College and Theo- 
logical School, and they had been set- 
tled over Unitarian parishes. Dana 
had been a clerk in Buffalo, and had 
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spent two years at Harvard. Haw- 
thorne was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, and had already established 
a reputation as an author, albeit one 
that was not wholly secure as yet. 
George P. Bradford, who joined in 
May, was also a graduate of Harvard, 
and a man of strong philosophical 
temper, which did not fail him to the 
end of his life. Minot Pratt was a 
printer, and a thoughtful, studious 
man, a lover of flowers, and of a most 
gentle and kindly nature. Mrs. Rip- 
ley was one of the best educated 
women of her day; and Miss Ripley 
had been a successful teacher in Bos- 
ton. John S. Dwight, who joined 
before the first year was completed, 
was a graduate of. Harvard College 
and Theological School, and had spent 
a brief period as the transcendentalist 
preacher to the Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Northampton, which proved 
by no means friendly to his special 
teachings. 

The association at first occupied the 
farm-house which was on the place 
when it was purchased, and which was 
of goodly size for its original purpose. 
On either side of the front hall were 
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two rooms. Those on one side were 
at first occupied by boarders, a lady 
and her children. The front room on 
the other side was the common parlor; 
back of it was the dining-room, and 
beyond that the kitchen. When the 
membership increased, two rooms 
were thrown into one and used for a 
dining-room, in which all the resi- 
dents on the farm partook of their 
meals. The two rooms on the other 
side of the hall were then used as a 
parlor and office. The upper rooms 
were used for sleeping purposes. This 
house was known as 
the “Hive,” because 
from it swarmed the 
occupants of the other 
houses. It was added 
to for laundry and 
other purposes; and 
the small sleeping 
rooms were largely 
increased in number. 

The second house 
occupied was a much 
smaller farm-house, 
on the opposite side 
of the road from the 
“Hive,” and was not 
on Brook Farm itself. 
lt was designated as 
the “Nest,” and was 
occupied by Miss 
Ripley for a school, 
being rented for that 
purpose. Here were the school rooms, 
as well as the dormitories for the 
pupils and teachers. One of the 
teachers was Georgiana Bruce, a 
voung English girl, who, as Mrs. 
Kirby, wrote delightfully of Brook 
Farm in the “Old and New,” and in 
her autobiographical book called 
“Years of Experience.” She says that 
“this cottage was presided over by 
Miss Ripley, a lady between forty and 
fifty, tall, straight, large-featured, ex- 
act, formal, unattractive, but well- 
meaning and conscientious—in short, 
the typical New England teacher of 
the olden time.” Among the pupils 
here were two sons of George Ban- 
croft, Francis Barlow, afterwards a 
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general in the Civil War; Lloyd Ful- 
ler, a brother of Margaret, and two 
Spanish boys from the Philippine 
Islands. When this house was aban- 
doned, Miss Ripley became the house- 
keeper at the “Hive.” 

Probably during the second year of 
the association’s existence, a house 
was built on the highest point of 
ground on the farm, and therefore 
known as the “Eyrie.” It was built 
partly on a rock, which formed two 
sides of the cellar, and was approached 
by a long flight of steps. It was a 
: square, wooden struc- 
ture, with a large flat 
cornice and French 
windows. It com- 
manded a view of the 
whole farm and sur- 
rounding country, in- 
cluding the Charles 
River. Behind it were 
woods. and in front 
of it was the orchard. 
On one side of the 
front entrance was a 
parlor, and on the 
other was the library, 
containing Mr. Rip- 
ley’s books, used also 
as a recitation room. 
Behind these rooms 
were four dormito- 
ries, while the cham- 
bers were used for 
the same purpose. After this house 
was built, it became the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripley. Here was 
a piano, which was used by Dwight 
and others for teaching purposes, 
as well as for affording entertain- 
ment to the residents of the farm. 
Here the students were lodged (the 
“Nest” having been abandoned), prob- 
ably because the house was heated by 
a furnace, a method of heating not 
then common. Miss Dora Wilder 
was the housekeeper here; and the 
young people found the house an 
attractive place for the quieter of their 
seasons of amusement.’ 

Possibly during the same summer 
the “Cottage” was built, the only 
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building now remaining of those occu- 
pied by the association on the farm 
itself. It is called the “Margaret Ful- 
ler Cottage,” perhaps because Mar- 
garet Fuller did not build or occupy it. 
[It was built by Mrs. Alvord, who oc- 
cupied it only for a short time, owing 
to ill health. It has four gables and 
the same number of rooms on the 
ground floor. After the builder left 
it was occupied by the school, and 
here Dana and Dwight had _ their 
rooms. School furniture was provided, 
and two or three pianos found their 
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be occupied by the two families in 
common. The rest of the house was 
divided from floor to garret at right 
angles to the parlors, so that the two 
families were entirely separated from 
each other in all other features of the 
house. There were in reality two 
front doors, one facing north towards 
the “Hive,” and the other south to- 
wards the Charles River. This house 
was built for individual occupancy; 
but it soon came into the possession 
of the association, and the basement 
was used during the later period by 





IN THE WOODS 
place here. When the = small-pox 
invaded the association, everything 
was removed and it was used for a 


hospital. 

On the side of the “Cottage” Oppo- 
site the “Eyrie” was located the “Pil- 
grim House,” so named because it 
was built by two brothers from 
Plymouth by the name of Morton. At 
one end of the first floor-were double 
parlors, extending from the front to 
the back of the house, and planned to 
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the laundry, and in one of the rooms 
was the tailoring department. In the 


front parlor the Harbinger had _ its 
editorial dwelling-place. In his rem- 
iniscences of the farm, J. Homer 
Doucet says that Ripley, Dana, 


Dwight, Channing, Orvis, Allen and 
others often met in this room for edi- 
torial conference. “Their discussions 
were at times very animated, and al- 
ways interesting and instructive.” The 
“Pilgrim House” was the westernmost 
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of the several houses, and was located 
near the present entrance to the ceme- 
tery. 

Yo the west of the “Cottage” and 
the “[vrie” were placed the green- 
houses. These were built for a Dane 
named Veter N. Wleinstrup, who 
joined the association after the lou- 
rier period began, a home for himself, 
wife and daughter being provided in 
the same building. Miss Amelia Rus- 
sell savs that “he was esthetic in h.s 
ideas, and perhaps studied beauty a 
little more than profit. He felt so 
superior to the rest of us in the know]- 
edge of his own art, that he was im- 
patient of the least control and not 
willing to understand the necessity 
of economy in the exercise of his 
vocation.” If the greenhouses did not 
largely increase the profits of the asso- 
ciation, they certainly added to its 
satisfaction as a place of residence, 
besides furnishing a pleasant occupa- 
tion to a number of persons. 

The barn adjoined the “Hive.” and 
Was connected with it by the usuai 
out-houses. It was often the scene of 
the merry-makings; and Margaret 
Fuller describes a corn-husking which 
she attended in it one evening. To 
the west of the “Hive” was erected a 
shop. which contained an engine in its 
basement, that afforded power for the 
manufacturing. In this building was 
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carried on the manufacturing which 
was undertaken during the Fourierite 
period. On the upper floor was the 
room in which the Harbinger was 
printed, — which was in every way a 
model weekly journal for its day. 
The farming operations of the as- 
sociation were carried on much as 
elsewhere, with somewhat less of 
efficiency, perhaps, but far more 
of pleasant companionship and cheer- 
ful delight in the work  under- 
taken. All who 
have written about 
the farm speak of the 
cheerfulness of the 
workers, the happy 
comradeship which 
prevailed, and the 
satisfaction there 
was in sharing the 
farm labors with 
those whose jests, 
songs and lively 
conversation gave 
to every hour of 
toil its own de- 
light. The life was 
a thoroughly hap- 
4} py one on_ this 
account, and_ be- 
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cause every evening had its lecture, 
concert or conversation on_ high 
themes for those who chose so to spend 
it, and its wide range of amusements 
for those who preferred diversion to 
mental improvement. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the financial problem of the asso- 
ciation was from first to last a difficult 
one. At the first Mr. Ripley thought 
it necessary to have $50,000 with 
which to begin the undertaking, and 
then he thought the venture might be 
made with $30,000; but as an actual 
fact the enterprise was entered upon 
with less than half of the latter sum. 
As a result debt began to accumulate 
in the second year; and, as Mr. Dana 
has pointed out, the association was 
wrecked on that foundation. At first 
only the farm and school served the 
financial needs of the association; but 
as time went on there were added the 
greenhouses and nursery; and _ still 
later Britannia ware, lamps, sash and 
blinds, and shoes were manufactured. 
The sash and blind factory was a large 
‘one, and managed by George Hatch, 
a thoroughly competent man; but the 
lumber had to be hauled from Boston, 
nine miles distant, and the finished 
product conveyed back again over the 
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same road. The criticism was severe 
after the Fourierite period began, the 
attacks of the newspapers were bitter, 
some who had been favorable to the 
association withdrew their encourage- 
ment from it, it was difficult to secure 
gifts of money, and many withdrew 
their children from the school. 

It has often been forgotten that 
Brook Farm was startéd with a very 
distinct educational purpose. “We 
are a company of teachers,’ wrote 
George Ripley. “The branch of in- 
dustry which we pursue as our pri- 
mary object and chief meansof support 
is teaching.” In the autumn of 1842 
the school had the following list of 
teachers: George Ripley, instructor in 
Intellectual and Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics; George P. Brad- 
ford, instructor in Belles Lettres; John 
S. Dwight, instructor in Latin and 
Music; Charles A. Dana, instructor in 
Greek and German; John S. Brown, 
instructor in Theoretical and Practical 
Agriculture; Sophia W. Ripley. in- 
structor in History and Modern Lan- 


guages; Marianne Ripley, teacher 
of primary school; Abby Morton, 


teacher of infant school; Georgiana 
Bruce, teacher of infant school; Han- 
nah B. Ripley (a niece of George Rip- 
ley), instructor in drawing. The infant 
school was for those under six, the 
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primary for those between six and ten, 
while those over ten could enter the 
six years course which prepared for 
college. There was also a three years 
course in theoretical and practical 
agriculture. The teaching was thor- 
ough, but carried on with more of 
freedom in the intercourse of teachers 
and pupils than is usual, and with a 
larger element of personal influence. 
The school was popular, and especially 
for those who were rusticated at Har- 
vard or who from any cause needed 
careful personal attention. This 


the art. Another feature was the pro- 
vision made for the intellectual im- 
provement of the adult members. 
Classes were organized in many 
branches, including one in philosophy 
conducted by Ripley. When Emer- 
son visited the farm he read one of his 
lectures, and Alcott did not fail to 
hold a conversation whenever he was 
there. Margaret Fuller wrote of this 
feature of the life at the farm: ‘There 
is a pervading spirit of mutual toler- 
ance and gentleness, with great sin- 
cerity. There is no longer.a passion 
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THE BUILDINGS AT BROOK FARM AS THEY APPEAR TO-DAY. 


brought to the farm a very large pro- 
portion of young persons, and gave 
to its life one of its most marked 
characteristics. The students were 
required to work some part of every 
day, the girls devoting one hour to 
waiting on the table, washing dishes 
or doing chamber work. The boys 
helped in the garden, nursery and 
greenhouses or wherever they could 
be most useful. 

Much attention was given to music 
at the farm, under the direction of 
John S. Dwight, who inspired many 
others with his own enthusiasm for 


for grotesque freaks of liberty, but a 
disposition rather to study and enjoy 
the liberty of law. The great devel- 
opment of mind and character observ- 
able in several instances persuades. me 
that this state of things affords a fine 
studio for the soul-sculptor.” The 
whole atmosphere of the place was 
filled with intellectual vigor and activ- 
ity. George William Curtis wrote 
that “there were never such witty 
potato patches and sparkling corn- 
fields before or since. The weeds 
were scratched out of the ground to 
the music of Tennyson or Browning, 
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and the nooning was an hour as gai 
and bright as any brilliant midnight 
at Ambrose’s.”” Another person who 
lived at the farm has said that “prob- 
ably purer people as to moral status 
or so many highly intellectual people 
were rarely or never assembled in one 
company.” Mr. Doucet, who spent 
two and a half years at the farm, has 
written of the freedom from petty 
vices of the people there. “I never 
heard loud or boisterous language,” 
he says; “I never heard an oath; J 
never saw or heard of any one quar- 
reling; I never knew that any one was 
ever accused or suspected of having 
acted in an ungentlemanly manner 
anywhere on the place.” 

In religion the utmost freedom was 
allowed and invited, no one being 
criticised or even questioned concern- 
ing his theological beliefs. The range 
of opinion extended from that of free- 
thinkers to that of de- 
vout Catholics. The 
majority of the mem- 
bers were undoubt- 
edly Unitarians or of 
the liberal Christian 
school of faith. Rip- 
lev, Dwight and Bur- 
ton had been Unita- 
rian clergymen, John 
Allen was a Univer- 
salist preacher, the 
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leading supporters and visitors were 
Unitarians, and a larger number at- 
tended the preaching of Theodore 
Parker than went elsewhere. At 
one period there was on the farm 
an enthusiastic interest in the teach- 
ings of Swedenborg, his works were 
studiously read, and his opinions 


were eagerly canvassed. William 
Henry Channing was listened to 
with greater satisfaction than any- 


one else who spoke at the farm on 


religious topics; he frequently 
preached there, and = in © suitable 


weather gathered his congregation in 
the grove. On one such occasion, 
probably in the summer of 1845 or 
1846, he asked those present to join 
hands and to repeat with him a bond 
of union or confession of faith and 
constitute themselves into a church. 
In January, 1847, this organization 
was transferred to Boston and became 
“The Religious Union of  \ssocia- 
tionists,” of which Channing was the 
minister for two or three years. It 
may be said of this phase of Brook 
arm life, that at all the meetings, 
even at little social gatherings, the 
conversation was likely to run on high 
themes. While there was much of 
badinage and fun, vet there was a very 
strong religious feeling and convic- 
tion manifested in all directions. The 
life might be happy and even gay, but 
there was a deep seriousness pervad- 
ing it all. 

Only a small number of persons 
who were at Brook Farm as active 
participants have become famous. 
Hawthorne, Ripley, Dana and Dwight 
include the whole number. By his 
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“Blithedale Romance” Hawthorne did 
much to give an air of romance to the 
place and to make it a subject of inter- 
est and speculation. Yet the fact is 
that his account of the farm in that 
book is drawn almost wholly from his 
imagination, and was not intended as 
a truthful picture. Among the stu- 
dents were a number of persons who 
have become widely known, and these 
include George William Curtis, Abby 
Morton Diaz, General Francis Chan- 
ning Barlow, and Father 
Hecker. Another group of 


Isaac 
young 
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persons sympathized with the aims of 
the association or contributed to the 
pages of the Harbinger; and in 
this number were James Russell Low- 
ell, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
William W. Story, Christopher P. 
Cranch and others. One of the 
younger members, Dr. John T. Cod- 
man, has written the most complete 
account of the farm yet published. 
brook Farm was an object of interest 
and curiosity from first to last. It 
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was visited by many persons, the num- 
ber reaching as high as four thousand 
in one year. In this way the work of 
the farm was often interfered with, and 
the visitors were a source of distrac- 
tion and expense. At first all who 
came were hospitably entertained; but 
the number became so large that it 
was necessary to charge those who re- 
mained beyond one meal enough to 
cover the expense of their entertain- 
ment. It was not mere curiosity seek- 
who came, however, but those 
who were friendly to the association, 

who visited their friends among its 

members or who wished to become 

acquainted with its methods of activ- 

itv. Among the visitors were Robert 

Dale Owen, Horace Greeley, Albert 


ers 
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Brisbane and others among the lead- 
ers of the associationist movement. 
Of those who were friendly to Brook 
Farm there came Margaret Fuller, 
Emerson, Alcott, Lowell, Hedge. 
Cranch, Brownson, and a great num- 
ber of others. It was the cordial sym- 
pathy of these persons which has made 
Brook Farm so widely known, and 
which has given it a lasting place in 
American literature and social history. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
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Brook Farm drew to itself a consider- 
able number of persons who would 
now be known as “cranks.” It did 
not escape this class in its unknown 
membership or even in its leaders. It 
was said of one of its officers, that he 
would work zealously on Sunday, 
however idle he might be on the other 
days of the week. One of the more 
brilliant and erratic of those who were 
connected with the farm was Charles 
Newcomb, though it is doubtful if he 
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estant, his natural place was 
church of which he became a mem- 
ber, though he sought long and with 
much travail of soul for a sure resting- 
place to his soul. His mysticism was 
of that extreme type, and his thinking 
so deeply grounded itself in the emo- 
tional and visionary, that there could 
be but one result of his intense relig- 
ious enthusiasm. Among the visitors 
was Frances Ostinelli, a young girl of 
fine singing gifts, who captivated the 
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became a member of the association. 
Emerson admired him greatly and ex- 
pected of him some brilliant expres- 
sion of his thinking. His intuitive 
powers were remarkably developed, 
his intellectual insights were keen and 
vivid; but all that survives of him are 
a few traditions and anecdotes. An- 


other strange apparition in this place 
was Isaac Hecker, since a leader in 
the Catholic Church and the organizer 
of its Paulist Fathers. 


Born a Prot- 





residents for a few months by her 
kindly manners and her musical pow- 
ers. In 1884 Curtis wrote to her as “a 
ci-devant prima donna who had small 
success twenty-five years ago and is 
orgotten.” Another of the sweet 
ngerswho visited the farm was Mary 
ullard, who became the wife of John 
S. Dwight, and who won the friend- 
ship of Curtis, W. H. Channing and 
Dr. Holmes. The Hutchinson family 
were also among the frequent visitors 
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for they found the life there as attrac- 
tive as the residents did their singing. 
Brook Farm always had a large 
number of young people connected 
with it, partly owing to the school. 
This gave a marked characteristic to 
the society there, and relieved the so- 
cial life from any dullness or staidness 
which might have otherwise resulted. 
George P. Bradford said of the early 
period, that “we were floated away 
by the tide of young life around us. 
There was always a large number of 
young people in our company,” he 
adds, “and this led to a considerable 
mingling of amusement in our life; 
and, moreover, some of our company 
had a special taste and skill in arrang- 
ing and directing this element. So 
we had very varied amusements suited 
to the different seasons — tableaux, 
charades, dancing, masquerades, and 
rural fétes out of doors, and in the 
winter, skating, coasting, etc.” Some 
entertainment of one kind or another 
was on foot almost constantly, all sim- 
ple, innocent, joined in by old and 
young, and enjoyed most heartily after 
the work of the day was completed. 
Occasionally much time and ingenu- 
ity were spent in these entertainments, 
but usually they were improvised after 
supper, and carried through with good 
feeling and willingness to find amuse- 
ment in whatever healthy sport op- 
portunity might afford. If singing 
and dancing were the chief amuse- 
ments, many others were enjoyed 
from time to time. = 
All the cooking and eating at Brook 
Farm were done at the “ Hive,” and 
the whole community assembled _ to- 
gether there three times a day. No 
one appears to have objected to this 
arrangement, and it proved attractive 
and a source of much common enjoy- 
ment. The fare was always very plain 
and simple, but became more so when 
the necessity for economy was urgent. 
At first it was planned that each one 
should wait upon himself, the food 
being placed upon the table or within 
reach. As the family grew, this 
proved unsatisfactory, and Mr. Dana 
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organized among the young men a 
group for serving the tables, which 
were six in number. At one of these 
tables the Grahamites and vegetarians 
were served. At another the frequent 
visitors were accommodated; and here 
Mr. and Mrs. Ripley presided. The 
fare on this table was not better than 
that on the others, and the visitors 
were obliged to accept the brilliant 
and fascinating conversation of their 
entertainers in lieu of the menu to 
which they had been accustomed. 
While the food served at Brook 
Farm was plain but substantial, suited 
to workmen, but without luxuries, the 
manner of dress was even plainer and 
more unesthetic. No attempt was 
made to keep up with the fashions, 
and dress conferred no superiority. It 
is said that at one time there were but 
two or three decent bonnets on the 
farm, and that the women took turns 
in wearing these whenever they 
wished to visit the city or their friends. 
The chief aim sought for in dress was 
utility and suitableness to the work 
undertaken. A short or bloomer 
skirt was worn by the women when 
at work; and a large black hat was 
commonly worn. The women found 
their work greatly lightened and 
cheered by the spirit of cooperation, 
because no one was kept for a long 
period at the same task, and because 
the social atmosphere made the work 
always genial and attractive. This 
feature of Brook Farm life Mr. Dana 
has well described by saying that 
“everybody enjoyed it. It was really 
delightful, because there was a com- 
bination of intellectual occupations 
and outdoor work. The living, too, 
was fair: not luxurious, but nutritious. 
Everybody enjoyed it, and it went on 
beautifully. There was no commun- 
ism about it. Individual liberty and 
independence were strictly guarded. 
The only thing that had the appear- 
ance of communism was the common 
opportunity of education and a living 
at the same time. Nobody could get 
better board than all had, and access 
to the means of instruction was open 
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to every one alike, and there was a 
common compensation. Women 
stood on the same plane as the lords 
of creation. A woman in that society 
was just as good as a man, and some- 
times a great deal better.” It may be 
added that the women were equal 
members of the association with the 
men, could vote at the business meet- 
ings, and hold office. In this way the 
spirit of fraternity, good-fellowship 
and equality was largely and success- 
fully cultivated. 

The men at the farm wore colored 
blouses, belted at the waist, and this 
not merely at their farm labors, for 
this garment took the place of coats 
even when the city was visited on 
business. One of the men has been 
described as wearing such a garment 
in blue, a tarpaulin straw hat, and a 
large rolling shirt-collar that lay 
gracefully over his shoulders. At one 
period most of the men wore beards, 
then something almost wholly un- 
known. Colonel Higginson says that 
when he visited the farm it all seemed 
““a very pleasant picnic, where youths 
and maidens did pretty much as they 
wished, and sang duets over their la- 
bors.” He says that “some of the 
youths looked handsome as Raphael 
in flowing blouses of various colors 
and picturesque little vizorless caps, 
and exquisitely unfitted for horny- 
handed tillers of the soil.” The fact 
is that these youths were not tillers of 
the soil in any sense, and were mem- 
bers of the community because they 
found the life there far more whole- 
some than could be had at any board- 
ing school or seminary in the land. 

No one who was at Brook Farm 
has ever been willing to admit that the 
association was a failure in any but the 
financial sense. It is maintained by 
all that the life was genial and happy 
in a larger degree than they have 
known elsewhere. This might be ex- 
plained by saying that care and re- 
sponsibilty were removed from the 
individual, that a comfortable home 
was certain, and that there was no 
need of individual worry or discon- 
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tent. However true this may have 
been of the majority, it certainly could 
not have been true of the leaders, 
upon whom fell the responsibility of 
providing ways and means under dif- 
ficult conditions. The secret of the 
satisfaction which the community 
gave is to be found in another direc- 
tion, and has been already suggested. 
Mr. Dana has described it in words 
which are as truthful as they are char- 
acteristic: “ Each person chose what 
he wished to do, what groups he 
would work in, and none of the boys 
and girls tried to shirk. There was 
more entertainment in doing the duty 
than in getting away from it. Every 
one was not only ready for his work, 
but glad to doit. This brings 
me to a_ peculiar feature of the 
system: the person who did the most 
disagreeable work was the one to re- 
ceive special honor and distinction, 
because he was the servant of the 
others and was rendering to his 
brothers a service not pleasant in it- 
self, but which under other circum- 
stances they would render to him. 
That was a universal quality and char- 
acteristic of the society. Just as a 
sculptor, who is carving an Apollo, an 
image of divine beauty, goes to his 
work with joy and passion, so among 
us every duty and every kind of labor 
ought to be performed with the same 
enthusiasm, zeal and sense of artistic 
pride.” tif 

This kind of life had a charm of its 
own, and one that impressed itself 
deeply upon all who came within its 
influence. It was something idyllic, 
full of beauty and grace, and satisfy- 
ing to the highest aspirations of the 
heart and mind. This charm con- 
sisted, as George P. Bradford has tes- 
tified, “in the free and natural inter- 
course for which it gave opportunity, 
and in the working of the elective 
affinities which here had a fuller play; 
so that although there was a kindly 
feeling running through the family 
generally, little groups of friends 
drawn together into closer relations 
by taste and sympathy soon declared 











themselves. The relief from the fet- 
ters and burdensome forms of society 
was a constant delight to those who 
had suffered from them in the artificial 
arrangements of society; the inmates 
were brought together in more natural 
relations, and thus realized the charm 
of true and hearty intercourse; and at 
the same time the relief and pleasures 
of solitude were not wanting.” Hig- 
ginson adds to this testimony by say- 
ing that “whatever might be said of 
the actual glebe of Brook Farm, the 
social structure was of the richest. 
Those who ever lived there usually 
account it to this day as the happiest 
period of their lives.” 

It speaks well for Brook Farm that 
all the persons who were there for 
any considerable length of time re- 
gretted its failure and wished to have 
it goon. They attributed its want of 
success to outside causes and not to 
any inherent defect in the association 
itself. The earlier years were un- 
doubtedly the most happy and the 
most idyllic, with a charm superior to 
those which succeeded, when the pres- 
sure of industrial interests was greater 
and when the membership was more 
varied and less harmonious. If the 
members looked upon the outside 
world as in some degree barbarian, 
and spoke of its people with a tone of 
contempt as civilizees, it was a justi- 
fiable expression of faith in their own 
form of life and its superior merits. 
Where peace reigned and good-will 
was universal might be justly claimed 
as a place worthy of imitation. 

The merits of Brook Farm were 
those of all similar societies wherever 
they have been successful. The clan 
life of primitive races and the house- 
communities of more advanced peo- 
ples have shown forth conspicuously 
the same advantages. Brook Farm 
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had the distinct merit of bringing to- 
gether a large number of superior 
people who devoted themselves to 
an experiment in education of a 
unique and interesting character: In 
no other respect was their community 
different from those undertaken in 
considerable numbers at the same 
period, and on the same general prin- 
ciples in all times and countries. The 
advances in civilization have not been 
so made; and no superior form of so- 
cial institution has ever been organ- 
ized without free competition and 
individual struggle. Yet such an ex- 
periment shows clearly enough that 
life is finer and more beautiful, kinder 
and happier, where men are devoted 
to each other’s good, and where the 
constant struggle for the mere means 
of subsistence is made less urgent and 
distracting. No one can find the real 
charm of life who is anxious with 
each day that those dependent on 
him, may have enough to eat and 
wear. 

Such experiments, even in their fail- 
ures, make it clearer that a natural and 
spontaneous community of interests is 
necessary to a true social and moral 
life. The method of the association- 
ists was not large enough to secure 
the results they desired, but it hints of 
how men are helped by serving each 
other. Codperation will secure what 
competition has never yet been able to 
attain: a united and happy community, 
whether tribe, state or nation, wherein 
the interests of all are the interests of 
each, and wherein each member finds 
his own highest good in seeking that 
which will conduce to the good of the 
whole. The way to this happy issue 
will be found through the science of 
sociology, rather than by means of 
any of the panaceas offered by com- 
munism and socialism. 
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By Charlotte M. Vaile. 


notion of going to Whiteridge 
Miss2 out of his head. It is an 
unheard-of thing for a man of 
)\ his age to do, and it'll end in 
nothing but disappointment.” 
Mrs. John Norton's tone as 
she said it indicated an unusual 
degree of feeling, and her pleasant, 
sensible mouth drew itself to a line of 
sudden firmness as if to forestall a 
quiver. The sound of steps slowly 
mounting the stairs at the back of the 
room filled the pause before her hus- 
band replied: 
“I guess it’s likely enough to turn 
out as you say, but I don’t see what 


i DO wish father could get that 


we can do to prevent it.” 
“Likely enough!” repeated his wife 


with increasing feeling. “Why, it’s as 
certain as anything can be. It’s fifty- 
one years since he left Whiteridge, 
and now he thinks he can go back 
there and make his way around and 
find old friends and have a glorious 
visit. It’s out of all reason. The 
grown people he knew will be dead 
and gone, and the youngoneswill have 
forgotten him long ago. It'll be Rip 
Van Winkle over again, only three 
times as bad, and there'll be none of 
his own folks to come to the rescue.” 
John Norton smiled a little behind 
the New England Homestead, at which 
he had been furtively glancing while 
his wife talked. He had _ listened 
to similar outbursts at intervals for the 
last month, and being a man of philo- 
sophic temper had found himself 
equally out of sympathy with his 
father-in-law’s determination to take 
the projected journey and the vehe- 
mence with which his wife opposed it. 
“Well, Luella,” he said with a 
slightly weary accent, “I guess if I was 
you I wouldn’t stand out against it 


any longer. You've set the thing out 
to him fair and square, and now, if he 
will go, why, let him. There’s one 
thing to be said,—he’s hale and 
hearty and he’s got all his faculties 
about him. Of course he'll be disap- 
pointed, but I guess he ain't lived to 
be eighty years old without having 
some notion how to brace up to a dis- 
appointment when it comes.” 

Mrs. Norton took up the garment 
which had dropped in her lap and re- 
turned to her mending in silence. 
That her amiable, affectionate old 
father should expose himself to an ex- 
perience of mortification and disap- 
pointment was something she could 
not contemplate without vexation of 
spirit; but short of keeping him by 
force a prisoner in his own house 
there really seemed no way to prevent 
it. One last suggestion she presently 
ventured, — and it showed the track 
her mind had travelled. 

“John, do you suppose it would do 
any good if I should go with him?” 
she said with a pathetic accent. 

The man of the house laid down his 
paper now. “No,” he said with de- 
cision. “It would make things worse. 
You’d be a regular wet blanket on 
him from the start; and if he misses 
everything he counted on you couldn't 
help looking ‘I told you so,’ to save 
your life. Oh, let him go his own 
gait and take what comes of it. He'll 
weather it best by himself; and for 
that matter, he doesn’t want you.” 

The silence was continuous now. 
Apparently Luella Norton gave up the 
struggle. Once or twice in the next 
quarter of an hour she made impatient 
little dabs at her eyes with the article 
she was mending; but she finished the 
work without slackening the speed of 
her needle, and her face wore an ex- 
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pression of stoical resignation when 
she left the room. As a matter of 
fact, she too could brace up to the 
disagreeable when she had to. 


At breakfast the next morning it ° 


appeared that her father as well as 
herself had recognized the previous 
evening as a crisis. 

“T was thinking last night,” he said, 
including the family in a cheerful but 
slightly nervous smile, “that maybe 
next Monday’d be about as good a 
time as any for me to start to White- 
ridge. We'll get the last of the pota- 
toes in this week, and I don’t know as 
there’s any special work to hinder.” 

John Norton filled the pause 
promptly. “Well, if you’re in the no- 
tion to take a little furlough, father, I 
guess you don’t need to worry about 
the work anyway. ’Pears to me a 
man that’s kept at it as steady as you 
have for upwards of seventy years 
might lay off for a few days most any 
time without having anybody be- 
grudge it to him.” And to this pleas- 
ant observation he added, “We’ll wash 


the carriage, and if there comes a 
rainy day this week we’ll oil up the 


harness, and see that everything’s 
ship-shape for the start. I guess you 
couldn't do better than to make it 
Monday.” 

“Tt’ll be the full of the moon, too,” 
said Mrs. Norton solemnly. 

Her observation was felt to be gen- 
erous. It might, to be sure, imply a 
lack of confidence in her father’s 
programme, for he was not intending 
to make any of the stages of his jour- 
ney after nightfall; but it was a con- 
cession, and he was duly grateful. 
His smile lost its nervous twinge and 
grew fairly radiant. 

“Well, then, I guess we’l! call it set- 
tled,” he said eagerly; “that is’—with 
an effort to moderate his tone to one 
of judicial calmness—“if the weather’s 
favorable.” 

The weather on the following Mon- 
day was favorable. It seemed that 
Nature, if not the Norton family, was 
in full sympathy with the plan of old 
Benjamin Grey. Never did an au- 
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tumn morning dawn with brighter 
promise; never was sunshine more 
serene and alluring. By nine o’clock 
the low, comfortable phaeton stood at 
the door, with Jet, the sleekest and 
steadiest of the farm horses, shining 
as if he had been varnished under his 
polished harness. 

“Good bye, father,” said his daugh- 
ter from the door-step. “We shall be 
awfully glad to see you home again.” 

She had revolved the words for the 
last five minutes. She would have 
been glad to add, “I hope you'll have 
a good time,” but there was a grim 
honesty in her that forbade. Hope 
implied expectation, she said to her- 
self sternly, and she had no expecta- 
tion, not the slightest, that anything 
but disaster attended this journey. 

Her husband managed it better. 
“Good luck to you, father, good luck!” 
he said as he gave the old man’s hand 
a parting grip; and then he straight- 
ened the reins over Jet’s back, warned 
the two small boys who had estab- 
lished themselves on the seat with 
their grandfather not to ride beyond 
the bend of the road, and watched the 
departure with a low whistle. 

As for Benjamin Grey, there was no 
lighter heart than his in all the Octo- 
ber world as he took his way down 
the winding road towards that old 
town among the hills which he had left 
so long before. Were they eighty 
years, full eighty, which had drawn 
the lines in his face and whitened his 
hair? It was youth which looked out 
of his pleasant blue eyes, and the 
smile which curved the corners of his 
kindly old mouth was bright and hope- 
ful as a child’s. Yet life had not run 
smoothly through all these years for 
Benjamin Grey. Of sorrow he had 
borne his part, and of work a larger 
sharethan falls to most; but the simple, 
cheerful nature, a nature unalterably 
set to see the best and trust its fel- 
lows, had been proof against all that 
could chill or embitter. It was not 
vanity which made him dream of a 
welcome now in a place where more 
than half a century had wrought its 
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changes and life had moved on its 
varied way without thought or note 
of his. He had loved this place,— 
and one cannot love and forget. He 
had gone to it in his strong young 
manhood, when the world looked 
large before him and to spend his 
life as a teacher was his dearest 
hope. But the call which came to 
him suddenly to take a father’s 
place to younger brothers and sisters 
had ended all that and sent him 
back to the old farm to till its rugged 
acres as his fathers had before him. 
Yet often, as he scattered his seed in 
the spring or gathered his autumn 
harvests, he had thought of the friends 
of those other days and the boys and 
girls who had wrought their tasks in 
his school-room. To one like him, 


this would have been the vanity, — to 
have imagined that he alone kept ten- 
der memory of days which had been 
so pleasant and a loyal friendship for 
those he once had cherished. 

There was no need to hurry Jet out 
of his self-appointed pace. 


It was 
fifty miles to Whiteridge; but not all 
the distance was to be attempted in a 
day. At Belfield was the half-way 
house, the old tavern where he used 
to “bait” his horse in by-gone days, 
and there was comfortable pause in the 
journey. With another morning he 
was on his way again; and now the 
miles could not slip fast enough away 
for his mounting impatience. 

But there was one spot between him 
and Whiteridge which had an interest 
of its own, and as it drew nearer his 
thoughts gathered round it with a 
deepening curiosity. Before he held 
his proud position as principal of that 
young academy at Whiteridge, he had 
taught a winter school among the out- 
lying hills. His road would take him 
by the very door of the schoolhouse 
and he had a mind, when he should 
reach it, to tie his horse to the 
oak tree in front and go in. It 
was term time now. Probably some 
bright-faced girl kept the flock of chil- 
dren. It was only in the winter that 
a man was needed for outposts like this. 
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He climbed the hill from whose top 
he was sure to see it, then brought 
Jet to a halt with a sudden pull at the 
reins and, leaning forward, scanned 
the country with a startled face. It 
seemed somehow changed, and the 
schoolhouse — was it gone and no 
other built in its place? 

Then suddenly he saw it. There 
could be no mistaking its low gray 
walls, and the oak tree grew as of old 
at the front. But the road did not lead 
past it now. It stood a full quarter of 
a mile from the highway, in the midst 
of the rock-strewn pasture; and sheep 
were feeding at its very door. Fora 
moment the old man caught his breath 
and stared like one who expects some 
second vision to correct the first. He 
was so lost in gazing that he did not 
see, till they were close upon him, the 
two men in frocks and overalls who 
were meeting him in the narrow road. 
They would have passed in another 
moment, but he held them with an 
eager gesture. 

“Excuse me if I hinder you just a 
minute,” he exclaimed. Then, extend- 
ing his hand towards the old grey 
building in the pasture, he said with 
an earnestness which was almost sol- 
emn, “Gentlemen, fifty-six years ago 
I taught school in that house. Is there 
any school kept there now?” 

The men looked at him with faces 
of amazement. “No,” said the younger 
of the two, “there ain’t been any 
school in this deestrick for the last 
seven years. There aint enough chil- 
dren to make it pay, and what there 
is they gether up and take down to the 
school in the village.” 

The old man sent a wistful glance 
at the abandoned schoolhouse; then it 
wandered towards a dilapidated look- 
ing farm-house on a ridge beyond. “In 
those days,” he said slowly, “I boarded 
in that house; Jonas Rushman lived 
there. Are any of his family there 
now?” 

The men looked at each other and 
shook their heads. The name was new 
to them. 

“They must have got out of there 
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afore my day,” said the former spokes- 
man. “The Uphams lived there when 
I come here,—and that was thirty 
years ago. Nobody lives there now.” 

There was a note of something like 
incredulity in his voice. Perhaps the 
traveller caught it. He leaned forward 
with increasing earnestness. 

“Beyond that hill, a quarter of a 
mile to the left, there was a brick house 
in those days. It belonged to the 
Lemens. Are they gone too?” 

The faces of the men were still 
blank and unresponsive. “It’s an Irish- 
man by the name of Daly, now,” said 
he of the thirty years. 

“And the Gibbses lived on the cross- 
road,” continued the old man. “They 
sent seven children to school that win- 
ter. Are none of them living here 
now?” 

The man who had not spoken be- 
fore started. He came closer and 
looked searchingly into the face of the 
questioner. “Did Hannah Gibbs go 


to school to you?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said Grey instantly; and then 


his face took on the look of one who 
is making a strong effort of memory. 
“Hannah was the youngest of the 
girls. She was a quiet little thing, with 
big brown eyes. I remember she 
spoke with a lisp.” 

The man had followed every word 
with the sharpest attention. ‘There 
was no incredulity in his face now. 
“Hannah was my wife,” he said. “She 
died thirteen years ago.” He paused 
for an instant, and added: “The 
Gibbses are all dead, except a couple 
of the boys that went out West.” 

There was a minute of silence. The 
traveller had apparently no more ques- 
tions. “Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
said, tightening his grasp on the reins. 
“I was passing this way, and I wanted 
to know about the old schoolhouse. It 
was a busy place fifty-six years ago. 
Good day to you.” 

“Good day,” responded the men; 
and in another moment they had 
passed. The face of old Benjamin 
Grey had lost its morning brightness. 
For a while the pathos of deserted 
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farms and abandoned schoolhouses lay 
like a weight at his heart; then the 
old habit of cheerfulness stole softly 
back. 

It was a poor, barren corner, this 
stretch of the hills. After all, what did 
it matter if the old families had left it? 
It was thrift, and the instinct for larger 
things which had lured them away. He 
thought of that boy of his own who 
had wandered off to the West; and 
then a vision of mellow acres, covered 
with wheat and corn, stretching 
through billowy miles, arose before 
him, with glimpses of brave young 
towns laying their foundations in Yan- 
kee thrift and energy on far-off plains 
and mountains. Ah, he was no lover 
of his country, who would hold New 
England to its one small corner! 

A bird with a throat as red as the 
sumach spray on which it tilted sent a 
clear triumphant call across the still- 
ness, and a boy hidden somewhere in 
the hazel bushes by the roadside 
answered it with a joyous whistle. 

It lacked something of noon when 
he drove into Whiteridge. There were 
changes in the place since last he saw 
it; but for most of them he was pre- 
pared. The coming of the railroad had 
brought the tall boot factory, and 
called into existence the trim new 
street lined with neat looking cottages. 
But the rural New England village 
seldom alters its appearance greatly, 
even in the space of fifty years, and 
Whiteridge was no exception to the 
general rule. The church and the old 
white town-house stood as of old, and 
the village common gave no sign 
of the years which had passed, save by 
the soldiers’ monument in the centre. 

The heart of the old man beat with a 
boyish eagerness. He was at his jour- 
ney’s end, and the visit he had longed 
for so greatly was now to begin. He 
had his plan, for, in spite of his easy 
acceptance of things as they fell, he 
had not come so far without revolving 
many times in detail what he would 
do when he was fairly here. That he 
should find some who remembered 
him he confidently hoped and ex- 
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pected; yet he knew that many, per- 
haps most, of his former associates 
would be gone. Of one he felt sure, 
for with him he had kept up an ir- 
regular correspondence, and of his 
death, had it occurred, word would 
surely have reached him. To the home 
of Amos Dwight he meant to go first; 
and thither, as soon as he had taken 
his dinner at the village inn, he briskly 
directed his steps—for briskly and 
without a cane he could still walk, in 
spite of his eighty years. Excitement 
and the autumn air had brought a 
touch of color to his cheeks, and he 
would have been a shrewd guesser in- 
deed who would have given the old 
man full credit for the vears which had 
passed over him. 

The Dwight house stood a little 
back from the village street, looking 
precisely as it had the last time Ben- 
jamin Grey mounted its wooden steps. 

“Is Mr. Dwight at home?” he in- 
quired of the middle-aged lady who 
answered his ring. 

“No; he’s down at his office. 


He’s 


uncommonly busy to-day, and could 
hardly wait to eat his dinner,” replied 
the lady. She had a rather sharp voice 
and a nervous manner. 

The old man looked surprised for a 


moment. Then he smiled. “I meant 
to inquire for the elder Dwight,” he 
said. “I presume you were speaking 
of his son.” 

“Oh, father Dwight,” said the lady, 
half impatiently. “He's always at 
home.” 

“Will you have the kindness to tell 
him that Benjamin Grey is here,” said 
the other, with a not quite effectual at- 
tempt to conceal his excitement. 

The lady ushered him into the par- 
lor. “He’s so rheumatic that he 
doesn’t come down stairs any oftener 
that he can help; but perhaps he'd like 
to have you come up to his room,” she 
said as she left him. She returned 
shortly with a look of anxiety, which 
Luella Norton would have interpreted 
instantly as meaning, “Hlas this old 
person come to make a visit?” Audi- 
bly she remarked, “He'd be glad to see 
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you,” and then, “You'll have to speak 
as loud as you can to make him under- 
stand anything.” 

They were together a minute later, 
the eager, fresh-hearted visitor and a 
feeble, shrunken old man, who rose 
with difficulty from his chair and ex- 
tended a trembling hand as the other 
approached, calling his name in a 
quavering tone, which betrayed at once 
the enfeebled mind and body. There 
was only a few months’ difference in 
their ages, but they looked into each 
other’s faces as men might look across 
a gulf of years which had separated all 
that was in common. 

“My dear old friend!” said Grey, 
touched to the heart by the change in 
the other. “I’m sorry to find you so 
pe vorly.” 

The invalid drew back wincing. It 
was plain that the strong, firm grasp 
of the farmer’s hand had hurt him. 
“Hev?" he said, bringing his eat 
closer. “I don’t hear quite as well as 
[ used to.” Then, dropping into his 
chair again, he said brokenly, “I am 
glad to you. Why, man, how 
voung you look, how young you look!” 

It was a long interview they had to 
gether, but not of the sort that Ben- 
jamin Grey expected. He had dreamed 
of a golden hour with this friend of hi: 
youth, with memory yielding her 
mutual store, and affection § taking 
thoughtful, unenvying note of what 
life had brought each to the other; but 
the dream had faded in a few short 
moments. Life had run thin and cold 
in the veins of this old man. Its reali- 
ties to him now were his own pains 
and deprivations. He lived in himself, 
glancing fitfully out only to look back 
again with fresh cause for complaint 
and sadness. To memories of the past 
he was, indeed, responsive, but they 
hrought the quick reminder that days 
had been better once than now, and 
people kinder: and then followed the 
sad shake of the head and the queru- 
lous recital of the disrespect of youth 
and the thoughtlessness of the rising 
-eneration. 

The afternoon had passed its mid- 


see 








dle when Grey rose to go. “You'll 
come again, won't you?” said his com- 
panion, struggling once more out of 
his chair; and then he added whim- 
peringly, “You don't know how much 
good it’s done me to have a talk with 
somebody that takes an interest. There 
aint many that have sympathy in these 
days; and I don’t know as I ought to 
blame ‘em any for turning a cold 
shoulder to me. I ‘spose it’s hard to 
talk to anybody that’s as deaf as I am, 
and they all have their own affairs to 
‘tend to. But vou always was a good 
friend, Benjamin.” 

The tears had risen to the other’s 

He had never sat much in judg 
ment on the follies of his fellow-men 
To be sorry for them in their misfor- 
tunes was his humbler part. The self- 
ishness which could absorb to its own 
poor use the friendly hour which 
might have been so rich and generous 
had half escaped him. His heart went 
cut in pity for his friend, and his own 
disappointment faded with the word 
that his coming had brought even a 
touch of comfort to the other. 

“Yes, I'll look in on you to-morrow, 
\mos,” he said, with a gentle pressure 
of the invalid’s arm — he did not offer 
now to grasp his hand; “I won’t go 
away without saying good-bye to 
vou.” 

And then he went down the stairs, 
and was ushered out by the nervous- 
looking lady, whose face wore an ex- 
pression of relief, and so passed into 
the street again. He had expected to 
ibe asked to stay in the home of his 
old friend. He confessed it to himself 
shamefacedly; and for a while his eves 
did not meet the eyes of those he met 
with the old confidence. He had ex- 
pected, too (and this troubled him 
more), to have gained much informa- 
tion from Amos Dwight of other 
friends whose names he had kept in 
memory; but on only a few had the 
conversation touched, and of these all 
were gone. 

Half mechanically he took his way 
towards the old academy. It stood at 


eves. 





the head of the common still, but a 
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wing on either side relieved the austere 
front, and he wondered with a sudden 
misgiving, whether, in these changed 
days, the building might not be put to 
other than its former use. He asked 
the question of the pleasant-faced 
young woman who met him at that 
moment, in a tone which betrayed 
some anxiety. 

“It is the high school, sir,” she re- 
plied. ‘We have no academy.” 

“Ah,” murmured the old man, “that 
was what we called it in my day.” 
There was something so wistful in his 


tone that she lingered a moment 
longer. 
“Would you like to go in?” she 


asked. “School will be out in a few 
minutes, but there’s a meeting to-night 
immediately after, a sort of monthly in- 
stitute to which the public are always 
invited. I’m sure you'd be welcome.” 
The suggestion so obviously pleased 
him that she added: ‘In the room at 
the right as you enter.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said 
eagerly. His face had grown bright 
again. To slip unobserved into the 
old place and listen awhile to the talk 
of those who were busy, as he had once 
been busy, with the work of teaching 
boys and girls in Whiteridge pleased 
his fancy. Perhaps, when it was over 
he said to himself, he would have a 
word with the man who stood at the 
head. 

The bell in the schoolhouse struck 
as he resumed his walk, and he 
watched the stream of pupils as they 
issued from the door. It seemed to 
him they were younger and less serious 
looking than the troop who had left 
their books in the old days at the 
sound of the bell. 

The door stood open, and he entered 
with a strange flutter at his heart. Half 
timidly he took his place in the room 
where a little company, made up, it 
would seem, mostly of teachers, was 
gathering. It had been the study hall 
fifty years before, but the old-fashioned 
desks had given place to rows of chairs, 
and the walls, whose bareness had been 
relieved only by a few maps and mot- 
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toes, were decorated now with photo- 
graphs and specimens of sculptured 
art. A man of robust physique and 
energetic manner presently took his 
place on the platform. Perhaps he 
was the principal of the high school. 
Plainly he was a person of importance; 
and it was his paper which opened the 
subject of the hour. It was a plea for 
what he called the practical in educa- 
tion. Science, more science, in the 
halls of learning, that was the watch- 
word, and away with those old fash- 
ions of the past, those fetiches of use- 
less learning before which generous 
youths had been made to bow and 
stultify their souls. Let the hand be 
trained, the eye, the ear; let the practi- 
cal be first and last and always. And 
then followed shorter papers urging 
the importance of cooking, sewing, 
wood-carving and kindred arts in the 
public schools. 

He was an old man, Benjamin 
Grey, but he felt himself grow. older 
as he listened. There was no drop of 
pessimism in his blood to carry 


thought that times were out of joint 


and men grown foolish. Perhaps it 
was some new gospel of education 
which the new days needed. He said 
it to himself humbly, but he felt 
bruised and bewildered in the storm 
of new ideas, and to all the scorn of 
the past his heart cried out: “Oh, the 
men and women, the true, brave men 
and women, who came of that old 
training!” 

He did not wait when the hour was 
over. He would not willingly now 
have thrust himself upon the notice of 
the principal of the Whiteridge high 
school, and he slipped away, leaving 
the question to pass from one to an- 
other, who the old man could be who 
had listened with such attention. 

A sense of perplexity was taking 
possession of him, and there was 
a musing look in his eyes as he pur- 
sued his walk up the street. Suddenly 
it changed to one of resolution. 
Here, close at hand, was a house he 
had entered often in the old days. 
The name of the friend who had had 
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a welcome for him always was on the 
door-plate still. His step quickened, 
and he lifted the knocker in another 
moment. 

“Ts Mr. Melvin in?” he asked with 
a flutter in his voice. 

The maid who had opened the door 
started as if the question were un- 
canny. “Lord rest his soul!” she said 
solemnly. “It’s just one year this day 
since he died.” 

The man on the door-step trembled. 
“Excuse me, I am a stranger,” he fal- 
tered as he turned awav. The words 
were not much; but if Luella Norton 
had heard them she would have pitied 
her father. 

What to do with himself now was a 
question. He could go back to his inn; 
but—a lump rose in his throat—it was 
not for that he had come. Then a 
thought came to him, not grimly, but 
gently, with something soothing in its 
quiet suggestion. He would spend an 
hour in the old burial ground and see 
what names had been set there that 
he knew. And then his eyes moved 
to the soldiers’ monument. Perhaps 
the names of some were written there. 

Yes, three of his boys had part in 
the record. He had read it through 
and was turning away when his atten- 
tion was caught by two gentlemen 
who were crossing the common from 
the opposite direction. They were 
talking earnestly, and their voices 
reached him distinctly as they ap- 
proached. The elder of the two, a 
stout, square-shouldered person, was 
the louder speaker, and the thud with 
which he brought down his cane 
seemed to emphasize conclusions from 
which there was no escape. The 
casual glance which Grey had given 
them at first changed to one of closer 
scrutiny. He kept his place by the 
granite shaft and watched them 
sharply. Their ways separated as they 
met him. 

“T tell you, Til fight it out on that 
line if it takes all winter,” said the 
stout gentleman with a parting nod at 
his companion. Then, as he turned, 
he lifted his face full on the old man 
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standing by the monument. It was a 
face of the strong, individual type, 
clean shaven, with positive mouth and 
keen, dark eyes. At the moment of 
meeting them the eyes of Benjamin 
Grey lost their look of doubt. All 
the old brightness came back to his 
face, with something added of delight 
and confidence. Perhaps the other 
was struck by the expression. He 
paused. 

“Looking at our monument, I see,” 
he said, with an easy off-hand manner. 
“You’re a stranger here, I presume.” 

“Not so much a stranger as you 
think, perhaps,’ said Grey with a 
smile. ‘Your name is Piper, I be- 
lieve.” 

The eyes of the other narrowed, and 
he looked sharply at the speaker. 
Apparently it did not suit him to ad- 
mit that another man’s perceptions 
were quicker than his own. 

“That’s the name I go by,” he said 
dryly. “You may have heard my 
friend there speak it.” 

There was a twinkle in his shrewd, 
bright eyes. The smile in Benjamin 
Grey’s deepened. “You will admit 
that he did not call you by your 
Christian name,” he said. “In full, it 
is Thomas Bennington; and your age 
—” he paused an instant — “is just 
sixty-five. A stranger wouldn’t think 
vou as old as that, but I have special 
reason to know your age. I had oc- 
casion to plead it once, some fifty-odd 
years ago, as a reason why you should 
not be held to account too severely 
for a certain boyish prank. Perhaps 
you don’t remember.” 

The blank amazement which had 
settled for a moment in the other’s 
face had changed suddenly to one of 
delighted recognition. 

“Grey, the school-master!” he ex- 
claimed; and then his hand went out 
with a grasp that made every drop of 
blood in the veins of the other tingle. 
“Remember? Well, I should think so! 
Fifty years ago? Why, so it was! 
They were going to turn me out of 
school for running off to the circus; 
and you stood by me. It would have 
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been the last of my schooling if you 
hadn’t. It was the best turn any man 
ever did me. Zounds, but I’m glad to 
see you! Where on earth did you 
come from?” 

There was no going out to the burial 
ground that night. The wanderer 
had been taken possession of with that 
grip of the hand. In another minute 
the two were seated on the bench be- 
fore the soldiers’ monument, talking 
like men who had fifty years to cover 
and no time to lose. But it was not 
reminiscence at first. The occasion of 
this visit and the hopes which had 
prompted it were the theme; and 
there was a listener now who had ears 
for the story. A shrewd reader of his 
fellows was Thomas Piper; and he 
read the heart of this man who had 
once been his teacher like an open 
book. The thousand chances of dis- 
appointment which attended this jour-: 
ney, he saw them all, but with an 
amused delight in the confidence 
which had disregarded them and a 
quick determination that the old man 
should not miss what he had come to 
find, remembrance and welcome. 

“You'll make headquarters at my 
house,” he said, rising presently. “My 
wife—— you remember Lucy Felker? 
Pshaw, I ought to have waited to see 
if you’d find her out as you did me — 
will insist on it; and you shall have 
the best there is. There’ll be others 
who'll want you, of course. ‘Most of 
your friends gone?’ Not a bit of it. 
The woods are full of them,— young 
fellows like me mostly, to be sure, but 
they'll be none the less glad to see 
you on that account.” 

He had his plan already. There 
should be two days at the least of this 
visit, and meanwhile he would set him- 
self to find every man and woman in 
the town who remembered the school- 
master. He should be the lion of the 
place, this gentle old soul; and he flat- 
tered himself that he, Thomas Ben- 
nington Piper, was fully equal to con- 
ducting the show. His old affection 
for the man, his gratitude for benefits 
not forgot, and his inborn love of 
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managing were all astir and bent upon 
his purpose. 

A half dozen times in the course of 
the walk home he brought some dig- 
nified citizen to a halt or, calling at 
his place of business, summoned him 
to the front, with the demand: “Look 
here, put your eye on this man and 
see if you know him.” And _ the 
taunts he had for those who failed to 
read his riddle were worthy of one 
who had himself been equally stupid. 
After such a meeting, in the warmth 
and glow of discovery, the greeting 
which Benjamin Grey received was 
sure to be of the heartiest. 

But the luckiest thought which 
came to Thomas Piper was struck out 
that night in conference with his wife, 
after their guest was asleep. They 
had had a charming evening, not the 
least part of its charm being the de- 
lighted and wondering attention with 
which the school-master had listened 
to the full account of his pupil’s rise 
and progress in life. It was really an 


impressive story, and Benjamin Grey 


was precisely the man to be duly im- 
pressed. 

But the lucky thought. It was 
Lucy who said regretfully: “If there 
was only time to get ready for it we 
might give him a reception;” and it 
was Thomas who perceived of course 
and at once that time was not a neces- 
sary element. Some house-cleaning 
needed? Nonsense. If the house 
was clean enough for the distinguished 
guest, it was clean enough for those 
who should come to do him honor. 
Cake. ice-cream. and other fixings? 
3uy ’em. An affair of this kind didn’t 
come every dav. He guessed he was 
good for the bill. In short, having 
heard the word “reception,” a reception 
Thomas Bennington Piper was deter- 
mined to have; and have it they did on 
the next evening but one. 

Tt was a great occasion. Everybody 
had been invited who remembered, or 
in the opinion of the Pipers ought to 
remember Benjamin Grey, together 
with others who in the same opinion 
ought to pay him their respects, in- 
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cluding all the dignitaries of the town 
and the village teachers. And they 
came in force. Even Amos Dwight 
was there, to the amazement of 
every one except his host, who had 
taken his invitation in person and in- 
sisted on his coming, coolly replying 
to the excuse of rheumatism (in his 
family’s ear, not his own), that it 
would “do him good to rout him out,— 
and if he felt worse the next day would 
give him something new to complain 
ef.” As a matter of fact the invalid 
appeared to enjoy the evening greatly. 
He was treated with special deference 
as the oldest friend of the school- 
master, and for once, forgetting to talk 
of himself, found no cause to com- 
plain of inattention on the part of the 
rising generation. 

It was the first time in his life that 
Benjamin Grey had ever been the ob- 
ject of so much honor; but he was too 
simply and sincerely happy to be 
proud. He had a moment of embar- 
rassment when he met the principal of 
the high school, but it vanished in the 
laugh with which the latter received 
Mr. Piper’s announcement: “A man, 
sir, who could give you more points 
on how to treat a bad boy than you'll 
ever get out of all your new-fangled 
doctrines.” He was really a most 
genial person, this apostle of the new, 
and had won the old man’s heart and 
his promise for another visit to the 
high school before the evening was 
over. 

That was a delightful occasion. 
Grey-headed men laughed over the 
pranks of their boyhood, and sedate 
matrons recalled with blushes their 
triumphs over lessons and_ lovers. 
Old songs were sung, old problems 
propounded. Men challenged each 
other to the declensions with fire in 
their eyes, and Spartacus, halting for 
a word now and then, but sure of his 
prompters, held forth to the gladiators 
amid uproarious applause. It was as- 
tenishing how every one remembered 
those by-gone days, and if memory 
flagged for a moment, imagination 
was not churlish enough to withhold 
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her assistance. The host, especially, 
was in his glory. His remembrance 
of everything was positive. He dis- 
puted everybody, and would take cor- 
rection from no one but the school- 
master himself. 

They separated at last with a round 
of “Auld Lang Syne” and a hand- 
shaking from which the arm of Ben- 
jamin Grey ached, as it never had 
ached from mowing, when they all 
were gone. He was to leave the next 
day. Against all persuasions he was 
determined on that. He had _ not 
planned to be away over the Sabbath, 

and Luella, poor Luella, might be 
anxious. 

There was one thing still in his 
thoughts to do. He could not go 
away Without a visit to the place where 
the friends who had not been here to 
give him welcome lay at rest. There 


was no uncertainty now as to whose 
names he should find; and alone in the 
early morning, moving softly among 
the low mounds, he read them, yet not 


with sadness. With all the gladness 
of these last dear days, he knew he 
had most in common with those who 
had gone, and the thought of rest fell 
gently on his peaceful heart. 

lt was noon of that day when he 
started, — and such a setting off as he 
had! Lunch enough to have lasted 
him a thousand miles was brought by 
anxious housewives who feared he 
might grow hungry before reaching 
Belfield. People who had said good- 
bye last night came to say it again; 
and another and another called it from 
door or window as he made his way 
down the street. 

But it was Thomas Piper who had 
the last word. He had accompanied 
his guest for a mile on his way, finding 
business which was urgent in that di- 
rection; and when the parting came 
there was a grip of his hand more 
hearty, if possible, than that which he 
had given at first. 

“Do it again, — do it every year as 
long as you live; and if you outlive us 
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all, we’ll hand the charge down to the 
children to see that you never miss a 
welcome. It’s worth something to 
the whole town to see a man that 
keeps his youth and heart as you do.” 
And with that word in his ear the old 
school-master went on his way. 

There were no surprises in store for 
him on his journey home,—only a 
great content as he drove through the 
sweet country roads. The sun had 
worked its will with the earth in the 
days that had passed. There was 
more purple and gold by the roadside, 
more scarlet on the hills, than when 
he went that way before. Ah, it was 
a royal world to live in — he said it to 
himself exulting — and a royal thing 
it was to have part in its work and 
friendships! 

It was a little before noon when 
Luella Norton saw her father com- 
ing. A hundred times in the last two 
days she had strained her eyes for a 
glimpse of him on that stretch of road. 

“Run, children, run and meet 
grandpa!” she cried. ‘“He’s almost 
here’;— and a minute later, in a 
tremor of excitement, she stood at the 
door to meet him. There was no con- 
straint on her lips now. She knew the 
word he would need, and her heart 
was running over with eagerness to 
say it. He had hardly stepped from 
the carriage before her arms were 
around his neck. 

“Oh, father, it’s so good to have you 
back,” she said. “You don’t know 
how we’ve missed you. Home’s the 
best place after all, isn’t it, and to 
be with your own folks that love you?” 

He smiled at her radiantly. “Yes, 
my dear, it is,” he said, with his heart 
in his voice, “and that’s why I came 
away. There were so many of them, 
you see,—and they were all so glad 
to see me, — and they wanted so much 
I should stay — Oh, you can’t think 
what a visit I’ve had! But I stood 
out against them all. No, I said to 
myself, — home’s the best place of 
all.” 
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By Allen French. 


T is perfectly safe to 
write this story be- 
cause Relyer will 
never read it—he 
isn’t a reading man. 
Besides, the facts 
have been changed, 
not so as to spoil the 

story, but to disguise it. Relyer 
isn’t an author, he’s — well, but just 
suppose. 

Everyone in the reading public 
knows Relyer’s work. He doesn’t, as 
I say, belong to the reading public 
himself and he isn’t a “literary” writer 
at all. He writes of what he sees, and 
he has the happy faculty of knowing 
when the work is done and of stopping 
at the right time. When he has re- 


ceived the money for it he never looks 
at a story again, not even for a mis- 


print when it comes out. 
fad takes all his time. 

Time was — and is — when the fad 
kept properly the background. At 
first it was hygiene, but in the old days 
it never received the honor even of a 
working hypothesis. Very properly, 
for a struggling journalist, however 
great his special knowledge of gas- 
tronomy, seldom has the means to se- 
cure food of the best material, cooked 
in just the proper manner; and though 
he has no difficulty in Boston winter 
of keeping his head sufficiently cool, 
he is not always able to keep his feet 
sufficiently warm. So in the early 
stages of his career Relyer kept his 
fad in its place and it took shape 
principally in talk. He ate where he 
found himself when he found the time, 
and he bought few hundred-weight of 
coal in the winter. But his room was 
always perfectly ventilated. 

Now we all remember, we of the 
reading public, the time when he first 
came into notice as a magazine writer. 


His private 
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It was about the time when Kipling 
came to dazzle us, and Relyer’s ap- 
pearance helped us in America to con- 
sole ourselves with the fact that good 
short stories were also written here. 
About that time he was able to pay 
more attention to hygiene, for editors 
began to bid for his stories. Also he 
talked more about his _ specialty, 
which bored many of us much. 
After a time he was offered a po- 
sition on one of the magazines, where 
the work was steady and the salary 
secure, and where at the same time he 
had leisure to devote to his stories. 
That is the time when our story 
begins. 

It being one of his theories that an 
occasional outing is good for a man, 
he took one after a while, and went to 
Newport. His intention was to com. 
bine business with pleasure by secur- 
ing for his note-book a few types of 
society people of the wealthy set. He 
found one in especial in Miss Agnes 
Hending. Miss Hending was young, 
fair, quiet. But if she was quiet it was 
because she kept her thoughts to her- 
self. She had read Relyer’s stories, 
and was glad to have him introduced 
to her. She was astonished to find 
that Richard Relyer was a reai name, 
and not a pseudonym as she supposed. 
She was pleased to find him young, 
handsome, more interesting than most 
of the prominent men she had met. 
She fell in love with him. 

That was nothing. From the time 
when Relyer had first come into 
notice some eighteen months before 
many young ladies had fallen in love 
with him. The sensation of pleased 
embarrassment at these occurrences 
had worn off, and the mere fact that 
Miss Hending worshiped him, and in 
spite of her self-control could not en- 
tirely conceal it, would not have preju- 








diced him in her favor had not he, 
curiously, fallen in love with her. 
There were these advantages about 
Miss Hending: she was rich, she was 
of age, she was absolutely alone in the 
world. They were married after an 
engagement of six weeks. 

He emerged from his honeymoon, 
which was a long one, with the story 
which we all know, “The Bridge of 
Brayton,” a stroke of inspiration. It 
was his best up to that time. Then he 
wrote “The Man of Wrath,” which 
was better. Then his wife represented 
to him that he could work with less 
interruption if he gave up his position 
on the magazine. He did so, and after 
a while came out with “Tomkins,” 
which was not up to his mark. He 
had begun on hygiene. 

Years spent in inexpensive board- 
ing-houses, with very irregular hours, 
fasten on most journalists one or 
another form of dyspepsia. It oc- 
curred to Mrs. Relyer that Kissingen 
might help her husband. They tried 
Kissingen, and several other places. 
After six months Relyer sent home an- 
other story, the name of which is 
unimportant since it has not been in- 
cluded in any volume of his collected 
stories. A magazine took it because 
it bore his name, but over it the editor 
shook his head. 

The Dolomites have a very fine cli- 
mate in summer, and Egypt in winter. 
Also there is no better place to spend 
the spring than Florence when the 
roses are out. Certain constitutions 
require a visit to Homburg every 
season, while one really cannot pass 
the year without an enlivening visit 
to Paris. Relyer became a well-known 
member of that curious tribe, the 
health-trotters, and he displayed al- 
Ways an immense interest in people and 
things, places and customs. He called 
this “gathering material.” He was a 


most delightful fellow to meet, and in 
spite of an occasional fit of talking 
about his health and dogmatizing per- 
sistently about hygiene would speak 
interestingly on many topics; but he 
wrote no more stories. 


FOR THE GOOD OF HIS SOUL. 
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As I have said, Mrs. Relyer, though 
she was quiet, thought a good deal. 
She found out two things. One was 
that she ought never to have inter- 
fered with her husband’s editorial 
work or to have suggested Kissin- 
gen. From her ancestors she had in- 
herited the New England conscience, 
which attaches great importance to 
the parable of the servants with the 
talents. Her discovery affected her 
much and she occasionally gave 
way to melancholy when she was 
alone, for the thought that she has 
injured her husband’s prospects in this 
world and the next is not good for the 
consideration of any wife. 

This first discovery she made by 
herself. The other she made with 
medical help. It told her that the 
reason why she had been alone in the 
world before she met Relyer was now 
beginning to affect herself. Strange to 
say she almost welcomed the news, for 
she had tried to turn her husband to 
his work, and always without success. 
She felt herself helpless, and her un- 
happy mind grasped at the chance that 
now seemed to offer itself. To neg- 
lect action upon this second discovery 
meant to act upon the first. With 
desperate hope she took her resolu- 
tion and for a year did nothing. 

Sucha year! The hapless soul faced 
fate alone and sacrificed itself with 
conscience inexorable to the pleading 
heart. At last her physician gave her 
a final warning. They were at Venice. 
That afternoon as she and her husband 
were loafing in their gondola off the 
Dogana she said to him: “Richard, | 
think I should like you to take me to 
Colorado Springs.” 

Relyer looked at her, and turned 
white. “Good God, Agnes!” was all 
he said. 

She put her hand in his. “You 
know,” she said softly, “of what my 
mother and my brother died.” 

He knew. He was terribly moved, 
and they started from Genoa without 
delay. They spent a few hours in New 
York, and her lawyer, who had been 
her guardian, came on from Boston 
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and was closeted with her during 
nearly the whole of the time. Relyer 
had little head for business and the 
management of her property was en- 


tirely in the lawyer’s hands. Then 
they went on to Colorado. The end 
was very sudden; she lasted but a 


week. As Relyer knelt at her side 
kissing her hand, she said: **Promise 
me, Richard, that you will not think ill 
of me after I am gone:” He promised 
with tears, and she died. 

Relyer is a very affectionate fellow. 
He rode with the coffin all the way 
home in the baggage-car to see that it 
received no disrespect. At the grave 
he with difficulty mastered his emo- 
tion and it was several days before the 
lawyer ventured to trespass upon him, 
to read the will. It began with be- 
quests to charitable societies, to hos- 
pitals, and to a few educational 
institutions, but it bequeathed large 
sums. Relyer was not so bad a 
business man that he did not know 
the amount of his wife’s income 
and could not estimate the prin- 
cipal. He opened his ears. The will 
was not long and it concluded (the 
lawyer read it very solemnly): “all 
these bequests I make for the good of 
my husband’s soul, and I make him 
residuary legatee.” 

“How much,” said Relyer after a 
pause, "do you suppose will come to 
me out of the estate?” 

“About ten thousand dollars,” said 
the lawyer. 

Relver began to drum on the table 
with his fingers, and looked straight at 
the other. But he did not see him; he 
looked through him and saw miles — 
no, years, beyond. After a moment 
the lawyer rose and said: “I will file 
the will in probate to-morrow, Mr. 
Relyer.” As Relyer made no sign, the 
other said good-morning and went out 
without an answer, leaving Relver 
still drumming on the table and look- 
ing straight before him. “He _ will 
bring suit,” said the lawyer to himself. 

But he didn’t. Though he sat for 
two hours where the lawver left him 
and slept not at all that night, he took 
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no action. The money went to all 
those fine deserving charities of which 
we hear so much and know so little, 
and the poor and the blind and some 
homeeopathic patients and a few stu- 
dents, were immensely benefited by it. 
lt was whispered about that although 
the property had shrunk unexpectedly 
during the late business depression 
and Kelvyer thereby lost the large in- 
come which his wife had intended for 
him, he was nevertheless going to let 
the will stand and to live on the few 
hundred a year, together with what he 
could earn from his pen. No one was 
curious enough to find out the date ot 
the will nor its exact wording, and 
though some thought Relyer’s action 
a tritle quixotic, all respected him. 

It was very fortunate that in his 
few vears in Europe Relyer’s bodily 
troubles were entirely eradicated, for 
he never says anything now about his 
health, but works straight ahead, even 
though occasionally he seems rather 
poorly. In fact his fad, if hygienic, is 
no longer hygiene, and if he plays golf 
for his dyspepsia he does not proclaim 
the fact. He has gone into the game 
with great absorption, and spends upon 
it all his spare time and most of his 
spare cash —of which former he has 
little, of which latter he has enough. 
He has taken his old position upon the 
magazine, and lives very comfortably, 
if modestly, in a little apartment of 
two rooms and a bath. His latest 
story, “Trumps.” is the best he has 
ever written, and the royalties from 
his recent writings are considerable. 

Young ladies still have the habit 
of falling in love with him; but though 
he goes about a good deal, and enjoys 
himself as a healthy-minded man 
should, and though it is three years 
since the death of his wife, he has one 
habit that makes me believe that he 
will never marry again. A portrait of 
his wife, one of Whistler’s best works, 
hangs above his mantel, and every 
night before he goes to bed he looks 
at it, sometimes for a long time, often 
with his eyes full of tears. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


By Ashton R. Willard. 


HE library building presented to 
Columbia University by Presi- 


dent Seth Low in’ memory 
of his father, Abiel Abbot Low, 
furnishes the first practical illus- 
tration of the idea that the 


library is the centre of the life of 
the university. In all of our older col- 
leges the library building has been an 
offshoot or a graft upon the original 
trunk and has usually taken its place, 
in assuming concrete form, simply as 
one of the elements of a group, co-or- 
dinate with the other elements. In 
the case of the buildings recently 
erected at Columbia, the library occu- 
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pies the position of the greatest prom- 
inence. It is placed upon the highest 
part of the plateau chosen as the new 
site of the university and forms the 
visible centre about which the dormi- 
tories and other structures are 
grouped. 

The ground plan of the new library 
follows the lines of a Greek cross, 
with the re-entrant angles slightly 
truncated, this last feature being the 
result of the placing of the four stair- 
Ways at the corners of the central 
square upon the lines of the diagonals. 
The whole central space is set apart 
for a general reading room, with the 
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desks or tables arranged in concen- 
tric circles. This central space is 
abundantly lighted by the large semi- 
circular windows which fill the vertical 
walls of the attic supporting the low 
flat dome. The four great arches 
which form the sides of the reading 
room contain open colonnades of the 
Ionic order, rising to the height of two 
stories and forming the principal orna- 
mental feature of the interior. 

In the circular which has been pub- 
lished by the University it is stated 
that “the Library building, besides be- 
ing used as a general library, is treated 
as the laboratory of those faculties 
whose implements of work are books 
alone. The northern wing, for exam- 
ple, is given up to the Law School. 
On the main floor is the law reading 
room, with the law book-stacks below 
it. On either side are rooms for the 
administrative offices of the School, 
the professors’ rooms, rooms for the 
law clubs and the like. On the top 
floor of the building are law lecture 
rooms. Similarly the Faculty of 
Political Science is located in the 
west wing of the building, and the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the east 
wing. These faculties have no 
special reading rooms on the main 
floor; but, in an intermediate story, 
each has a series of seminar rooms, 
nine in number, in immediate con- 
nection with the book-stacks of the 
department to which the seminar 
belongs. These seminar rooms are 
so arranged that several may be 
thrown into one at will; and thev 
can thus be adapted to the use of 
large or small groups at any mo- 
ment. On the top floor are lecture 
rooms for these faculties also. The 
aim has been to make the use of the 
books by the professor and the stu- 
dent alike as easy and convenient 
as possible. If the building is pe- 
culiar in any respect it is in the em- 
phasis which has been laid upon 
this idea. The library is not so 
much a storehouse for books as it 
is a laboratory for those who are to 
use books. Quite as much thought 
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has been given to the reader as to the 
books.” 

The material of which the building 
is constructed is Indiana limestone on 
a basement of Milford granite. The 
general dimensions are about 200 feet 
in width and length on the ground, by 
135 feet in height. The architectural 
style of the exterior suggests rather 
more the revived classic style of the 
close of the last century than it does 
the strictly original classic style. Al- 
though the building might be com- 
pared to the Pantheon at Rome, it dif- 
fers from it in many particulars, the 
resemblance being confined to the 
general contour and more particularly 
to the low curvature of the dome. 


Although the architects have used the 
Greek pediment in some of the other 
buildings of the University group, the 
library was designed with a plain attic 
above the portico, resulting in a hori- 
zontal line as the upper termination 
of this part of the facade. 


The cruci- 





KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


model of the old Harvard and Yale litraries. 


The 
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form plan of the structure, the division 
of the elevations into stories, the high 
octagonal drum of the dome, the large 
semi-circular windows by which its 
principal faces are pierced, are all of 
them features which are lacking in the 
famous old Roman structure. The 
architects have modernized _ their 
building also by constructing a broad 
flight of steps across the front, which 
makes the approach far more stately 
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President Quincy and of the architect 
as the most worthy model which could 
be selected, having regard to archi- 
tectural beauty, and it was conse- 
quently chosen, regardless of its 
special fitness for the purpose which it 
was intended to serve. 

As a matter of fact, a church or 
chapel is not per se a bad form for a 
library, and a number of years later 
(1881) it was re-adopted by the cor- 
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than if the portico were entered direct- 
ly on a level from the open space in 
front. 

Harvard was, I believe, the first of 
the New England colleges to have a 
separate building devoted exclusively 
to library purposes; and the Harvard 
library was not completed until 1841. 
At this time library buildings as a 
special form of architectural construc- 
tion werelittle understood. The designer 
of the Harvard library was Richard 
Boyd, and the-model selected as a 
guide was not a building previously 
constructed for library purposes, but a 
chapel. The famous chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, built in the fif- 
teenth century, stood to the eyes of 


NEW YALE LIBRARY 


AND THE OLD. 


poration of Columbia College, New 
York, simply on the score of conven- 
ience and not because its architectural 
lines appealed to the zsthetic sense. 
I might also refer to several instances 
where a building originally built in the 
church or chapel form has been sub- 
sequently converted to the uses of a 
library and has been found well 
adapted for that purpose. The old 
West Church on Cambridge Street in 
Boston has been recently converted 
into a branch of the Boston Public 
Library, and very few alterations were 
required to adapt it to its new use. 
Another example of the transforma- 
tion of a chapel into a warehouse for 
books is furnished by the store of the 
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THE CHANCELLOR GREEN LIBRARY, PRINCETON, 


Boston Book Company, which occu- 
pies the old Freeman Place Chapel, 
entered from a court opening out of 
Beacon Street. 

In making the statement that Gore 
Hall, as the Harvard College library 
is called, was copied from King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, I am not drawing an in- 
ference merely from the resemblances 
which exist between the two buildings, 
although one would immediately sug- 
gest the other, but simply re-asserting 
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what President Quincy himself de- 
clared in outlining the history of the 
library and the plans which had been 
made for the new building, in an ap- 
pendix to his history of the University, 
published in 1840. “The design of 
the exterior,’ he says, “was taken 
from King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, England,” and he explains the 
omission of the rich ornamental details 
which are so conspicuous a feature of 
the English edifice by saying that “the 
' hard sienite or Quincy 
granite of which it is con- 
structed made it necessary 
to omit the elaborate orna- 
ments with which this style 
(the Tudor Gothic) is 
usually wrought.” Gore 
Hall did not attempt to 
compete with King’s Col- 
lege Chapel in size, as Pres- 
ident Quincy himself takes 
pains to assert. The ground 
dimensions of the famous 
old Cambridge building are 
290 by 85 feet, while those 
of the library are only 140 
by 35 feet, —the latter di- 
mension being the width 
of the nave of the building 
exclusive of the transepts. 











COURT OF 


THE NEW PRINCETON LIBRARY. 


In its original form the 
interior of the  Har- 
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vard library was also made to look 
like a chapel, the exterior and in- 
terior being in this respect in har- 
mony with each other. It is neces- 
sary to speak of this feature of the 
design in the past tense, because in 
recent years the interior has been en- 
tirely transformed, and not a vestige 
of its original appearance is preserved. 
The open space resembled originally 
the nave of a small cathedral, the ceil- 
ing being formed of groined vaults 
ornamented by ribs rising from the 
columns and intersecting each other 
at various points. “The appearance 
of the whole,’ writes President 
Quincy, “is imposing, hardly  sur- 
passed in effect by any room in this 
country. The books are to be placed 
in the alcoves which are formed by 
partitions running from the columns 
to the walls of the building somewhat 
in the form of the chapels in the aisles 
of many of the Catholic churches. 


The windows are well proportioned, 
their heads being equilateral arches, 
and the mullions and tracery are 
copied from buildings of the age to 
which the design of this belongs. 
Ground glass has been used in all of 
the windows, though it is to be hoped 
that hereafter its place may be sup- 
plied, at least in the windows of the 
principal fronts, by paintings. ... 
As none of the other halls of the Uni- 
versity present any claims to excel- 
lence in architecture, the attention of 
strangers will probably be directed to 
Gore Hall, when completed, as the 
principal ornament of the College 
square.” 

The corner-stone of Gore Hall was 
laid April 25th, 1838, and the archi- 
tect’s name was inscribed on the en- 
graved plate which was placed in the 
leaden box imbedded in the masonry. 
This date enables us to establish the 
precise period at which the Gothic 
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INTERIOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SYLVANIA LIBRARY. 


style began to be popular at Harvard. 
As appears from the statement of 
President Quincy just quoted, the 
earlier colonial and classic styles had 
fallen into disrepute; for he had 
already become oblivious of the merits 
of the fine old building constructed in 
1815 from the designs of Bulfinch, 
which so worthily connects his name 
with that of the 
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jected where its place could be sup- 
plied, without a very great increase 
of cost in the construction or in- 
convenience .of some kind, by 
stone, brick or iron. No timber 
was used on the main floor, which 
was formed by brick vaults filled to 
a level upon the spandrels and cov- 
ered by boards. The roof con- 
tained no wood whatever except 
the boards to which the slates were 
fastened, the place of rafters being 
supplied throughout by trusses 
made of light bars of wrought iron. 
Upon all these details the writer 
whom I have quoted dwells with 
emphasis. Still all these precautions 
seem rudimentary in view of the con- 
structive expedients adopted in build- 
ing the new wing of the library in 
1876-7. In this wing, which had the 
appearance of being an annex, but 
which in fact became the principal 
storehouse of the library, no wood 
was used except for the shelves, the 





other distin- 
guished archi- 
tects who in turn 
have tried their 
hands at design- 
ing college halls 


for Harvard. For 
the time being 
nothing but 


Gothic would do. | 
So proud was 
President Quincy 
of this particular 
monument to the 
taste of American 
architects, that he 
caused a fine en- 
graving of the li- 

















brary to be pre-e & 

pared, and used it 

as the frontispiece 

to the second volume of his History. 
Turning from the style to the prin- 

ciples of construction, we find that the 

idea of making library buildings fire- 

proof had already begun to receive 

practical consideration. In every part of 

the old Harvard library wood was re- 
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floors being made of perforated cast 
iron, and the slates of the roof being 
supported upon squares of concrete. 
As a result of this modern system of 
construction — for fireproof construc- 
tion has to be called modern in Amer- 
ica although it is ancient in Europe — 
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the cost of the new wing exceeded 
that of the whole original building, the 
first expense having been about $70,- 
ooo and the expense of the extension 
about $90,000. 

The old library at Yale, built in 
1843-6, is very much like Gore Hall, 
but is richer in its details and more 
picturesque in general appearance, 
owing to the fact that a warm tinted 
brown stone is used instead of the cold 
Quincy granite. The ground plan of 
the building at Yale differs consider- 
ably from that of the Harvard library, 
and so far as I know had no prototype 
either in this country or abroad. On 
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to provide for the accommodation, in 
separate quarters, of two libraries be- 
longing to students’ societies, which 
could not be merged with the general 
college library. Both of the outly- 
ing wings were given up to the col- 
lections of books belonging to these 
societies, and the college proper only 
took possession of the central struc- 
ture. 

The design both of the exterior and 
interior of the Yale library was made 
to look as ecclesiastical as possible. 
A writer who describes the buildings 
of the university as they were in 1843, 
says that “the main building designed 
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THE BILLINGS LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


each side of the high central structure 
there is a lower structure parallel with 
it, and these two subordinate buildings 
exactly correspond to each other. 
Plenty of instances might be cited of 
buildings in the classic or renaissance 
styles built on this plan, but I do not 
know of any example of English colle- 
giate Gothic which repeats these lines. 
The reason for adopting this plan of 
construction was that it was necessary 


to contain the college library will re- 
semble in form a Gothic chapel with 
its nave and aisles.” He also refers to 
the “groined arches of the ceiling.” 
The carvings and the smaller orna- 
mental details of the exterior were 
executed with much taste and obvi- 
ously with the intention of iniitating 
the same model which the architect of 
the Harvard library had copied. The 
cresting which ornaments the slopes of 
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the gables is of 
the same charac- 
ter as the open- 
work battle- 
ments of King’s 
College Chapel, 
and the carvings 
of the pinnacles | 


follow substan- 
tially the same 
design. 


The _project- 
ors of the old li- 
brary at Yale in- | 
tended to ex- 
pend about $43,- 
000 upon it, and 
for that sum 
they hoped to 











Princeton had 
no separate li- 
brary _ building 
until 1873, when 
the books belong- 
ing to the college 
collection were 
transferred to 
the Chancellor 
Green Library. 
This picturesque 
structure was 
designed in the 
form of a central 
octagon with 
two smaller oc- 
tagons adjoining 
it on the north 
and south. The 











provide a build- 
ing which would 
meet the needs of the university 
for a long time to come. The writer 
irom whom I have already quoted, 
speaks of it as “an edifice which is to 
stand for centuries and in which room 
must be found to accumulate not only 
what may yet be collected of the litera- 
ture of the present and former ages, 
but the countless volumes to be pro- 
duced by future generations.” As a 
matter of fact the structure did not 
meet the needs of the university for 
half a century. Prior to 1887 the cor- 
poration had come to the conclusion 
that it was extremely desirable to pro- 
vide safer and more commodious quar- 
ters for the books, and between the 
years 1887 and 1890 the present Chit- 
tenden library was erected on a site 
just south of the old library. This 
building, which is constructed in the 
Romanesque style, is much less pic- 
turesque than its predecessor. The 
principal structure as it now stands 
resembles a business block, and has 
nothing about it to suggest the special 
purpose which it is intended to serve. 
The only particular in which the inner 
use is revealed in the exterior design 
is in the placing and shaping of the 
reading room, thrown out in the form 
of a wing on the southern side of the 
main building. 
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idea of the cen- 
tral octagon 
was evidently taken from the cathe- 
dral Chapter-house, as we see it devel- 
oped in England, and was not any 
more than Gore Hall at Harvard 
copied from a structure originally 
intended to afford shelter to books and 
readers. The internal arrangements 
of the library were what one would 
expect in view of the exterior form. 
The librarian’s desk was placed in the 
center directly beneath the octagonal 
lantern and the shelves for books were 
arranged in radiating lines extending 
to the walls. All of the interior finish 
was of wood and no attempt was made 
to render the building fireproof except 
on the outside. 

The quarters which were thus pro- 
vided for the library were not very 
ample, and before twenty years had 
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elapsed from the date of the 
construction of the edifice just 
described, the need of increased 
facilities became very obvious. In 


connection with the preparation for the 
sesqui-centennial celebration of the 
university in 1896 some friend or 
friends of the college whose names 
were not announced, gave through the 
agency of M. Taylor Pyne, Esq., one 
of the trustees, the sum of $600,000 
for an extension of the library. Mr. 
William A. Potter, who was the archi- 
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tect of the old 
building, prepared 
the designs for the 
new, and work was 
begun in July, 
1896. The north 
part of the exten- 
sion is now almost 
ready for occupa- 
tion and the re- 
modelling of the 
old building, which 
is to be used as a 
reference and 
working library, 
has been com- 
menced. 

The new struc- 
ture is a hollow 
quadrangle about 














160 feet square on 
the outside, joined 
to the Chancellor Green building by 
a wing 50 by 25 feet. The sides of 
the quadrangle are forty feet through, 
exclusive of buttresses and minor 
projections. “The Chancellor Green 
Library,” says the university librarian, 
Mr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, in 
speaking of the plan of utilizing 
the old and new buildings together, 
“is admirably adapted for a working 
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of basement, which are suitable for 
special work. The new building con- 
tains a delivery room, 50 by 20, anda 
corresponding printing and binding 
room below, an exhibition room, 50 by 
40, and ten rooms for administration, 
special collections, etc., an extra fire- 
proof vault, 12 by 12, fifteen semi- 
nar rooms, and stack room for stack- 
ing 1,250,000 volumes, besides eleven 














basement rooms used for storage, 
ventilating machinery, storage bat- 
tery, etc. Shelving for 500,000 
volumes has been put in, but the 
rest of the stack room will only be 
shelved when these are filled. The 
whole building, old and new, has 
been fitted or refitted with the 
most approved systems of electric 
lighting, forced ventilation, electric 
elevators, etc. The stack is iron 
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library afterthe style of the Oxford Rad- 
cliffe, adapted to our special uses. It 
will contain about 25,000 volumes, not 
simply of strict reference books, but 
of all sorts of books, including select 
fiction and poetry, to which free 
access may be especially desirable. It 
contains beside three rooms, exclusive 


| with glass floors, the shelves being 

of wood and having a grooved 

front which receives shelf labels 
and does away with the cumbersome 
label holders. The shelves are sup- 
ported by set screws running in 
an iron channel and are _ perfectly 
adjustable. The delivery desk faces 
the main entrance from outside, the 
entrance to the Chancellor Green 
Library, and the entrance to the 
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exhibition room, as well as that to 
the stack, at the same time, so 
that one person at the desk com- 
mands all entrances and_ reduces 
absolutely essential attendance for 
keeping open to the lowest possible 
figure. The administration rooms are 
arranged chiefly in two suites of three 
each, the northeast room on lower suite 
being the chief librarian’s room, the 
small one next to it the stenographer’s 
room, and the one between this and the 
archway being the ordering and receiv- 
ing department. Books are delivered 
through a door under the arch into this 
room, where they are checked up with 
the order slips and sent up by electric 
elevator into the suite above, which 
is the general catalogue room and 
in which they pass from one point 
to another through the various cata- 
loguing stages of accessions, catalogue 
proper, and shelf listing, and run out 
again on the elevatortothe proper floor. 
A good deal of personal attention was 


given to the building and its details by 
Mr. Pyne, Mr. Junius S. Morgan, who 
has since become an associate librarian 
here, and by the librarian. As all of 
us had the liveliest interest in having 
the building practical as well as orna- 
mental, we venture to think that it is 
in many respects unsurpassed for our 
purposes. I certainly venture to doubt 
whether there is any other library 
in America which for the amount 
invested, $800,000 for the whole build- 
ing, has as ample and convenient quar- 
ters, having regard both to storage and 
to use as we now have.” From the 
ground plan of the library it appears 
that the stacks are contained in two 
long rooms at the north and south 
ends of the quadrangle, the connection 
between the southstack and the delivery 
desk being effected by a tunnel under- 
neath the courtyard. This tunnel is 
connected at either end with an electric 
lift, and it is thought that the delivery 
can be managed quite as conveniently 
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as if all the books were contained in a 
continuous book room. At present 
the south stack room is not needed, 
and the plan for handling the books 
which I have just described is pro- 
spective merely. The design of the ex- 
terior reveals to some extent the uses 
which are made of the various interior 
spaces. The north and south sides of 
the quadrangle, which as I have just 
said are set apart for the storage of 
books, have long windows extending 
from the ground to the cornice, and 
the east and west sides, which are to 
contain seminar rooms, librarian’s 
quarters and administration rooms, are 
divided into two stories after the ordi- 
nary type of Oxford college buildings. 
Although both the old and new libra- 
ries are designed by the same archi- 
tect, they are not in the same style, the 
modern building representing the late 
perpendicular Gothic, while the earlier 
building follows the decorated Gothic 
of the fourteenth century. 

The first of the libraries designed by 
H. H. Richardson was not built until 
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after his style had been virtually 
formed, so that in ornamentation it 
presented nothing absolutely new. 
When he received the commission for 
the Winn Memorial Library at Wo- 
burn, in 1877, those who knew him 
doubtless expected as a matter of 
course that the detail would be com- 
posed in the modified Romanesque 
style upon which he had previously put 
the stamp of his own originality, and 
that nothing novel was to be looked 
for except in the shaping of the skele- 
ton of the structure. As a matter of 
fact such was the result; the ornament 
was drawn from the same source as the 
ornament of Trinity Church in Boston, 
but the general structure was some- 
thing new. In this latter part of his 
work he applied a principle which so 
far as I know had not been before ap- 
plied in the same way, or with equal 
frankness, in library construction. 
He composed his parts separately, his 
book room, his reading and librarian’s 
rooms, his art gallery, his entrance and 
his stairway, and put them to- 
: gether without 
any attempt to 
produce a sym- 
metrical whole. 
When his struc- 
ture was finished, 
it was a_ simple 
aggregation of 
parts, each of 
which had its 
function and each 
of which revealed 
its function by the 
peculiar shape 
which had_ been 
given to it. An 
archeologist of a 
thousand years 
hence, coming 
upon the extinct 
organism of the 
Winn Library, 
could easily tell by 
analysis what it 
was meant for, 
just as a paleon- 
tologist could tell 
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by the examina- Se 


tion of a skeleton 
whether it had 
belonged to a fly- 
ing creature or a 
swimming crea- 
ture. This idea of 
allowing the inner 
organism to con- | 
trol the external | 
form, instead of | 
commencing with | 
the proposition 
that the building, | 
whatever was to 
be its use, must 
be primarily con- | 
ceived of as a rec- 
tangular box with 
four walls and a_ | 
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roof, seemed par- 
ticularly ingenious 
and interesting 
both to architects and to the public at 
large, and for a time the new form of 
construction became very popular and 
was very widely used. 

The Winn Library was followed by 
the Ames Library at North Easton and 
by the Crane Library at Quincy, both 
of them presenting substantially the 
same arrangement of the interior 
spaces as in the first design, although 
both of the latter buildings were con- 
siderably smaller and lacked one of the 
elements — the art gallery — which is 
present in the Woburn Library design. 
The library which Richardson planned 
for the University of Vermont, and 
which is the only one coming strictly 
within the scope of this article, was not 
commissioned until 1883, and was one 
of the great architect’s last works. It 
was also one of the works upon which 
he dwelt with the most satisfaction, as 
is proved by a statement contained in 
one of his letters now in the possession 
of the University, in which he refers to 
it as “the best thing I have yet done.” 
In the Harvard Law School building, 
which was commissioned in 1881, 
Richardson departed from the princi- 
ple which he had followed in his prior 
works and produced a perfectly regu- 
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lar and symmetrical structure; but in 
undertaking the Vermont library he 
returned to his first plan, and seemed 
in this way to put the stamp of his final 
approval upon it. It consists of a long 
book room at the left of the entrance, 
with a reading room in the centre and 
a wing at the right originally intended 
to receive the Marsh library, a special 
collection of books which was not to 
be merged in the general library. 
This wing fills the same place to the 
eye which is filled by the octagonal art 
gallery in the Winn Library, and may 
have been suggested to the architect 
or to his clients by that earlier design. 
The tower, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the Richardson libraries, was 
also introduced in the usual position 
beside the entrance, its function being, 
as in the other cases, to receive the 
winding stairway leading to the second 
floor. In this particular case he found 
it convenient to use two towers, one 
on each side of the entrance, but un- 
symmetrically developed, the one at 
the left being provided with an open 
upper story and the one at the right 
terminating in a flattened conical roof. 

The decoration of the exterioris very 
simple. Over the low arch of the en- 
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trance there is some mosaic of bold 
and primitive character, for which 
Richardson found his model in the 
churches of Auvergne. The other or- 
namentation is confined to a little carv- 
ing and to the use of clustered columns 
between the windows. If it were not 
for the delicate lines of the upper story 
of the taller tower, the exterior would 
look exceedingly severe. 

The interior is typical of Richard- 
son. It was his idea to make his 
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libraries inviting to the eye and to give 
them something of the domestic char- 
acter. He clearly did not like the plan 
of shutting the volumes away from 
sight in a closed wing designed simply 
with a view to their security against 
fire. He contented himself, so far as 
the protection of the books against 
risks of this sort was concerned, with 


making his library building fire- 
proof on the exterior, and _ al- 
lowed himself the privilege of a 


liberal use of carved wood in the inte- 
rior. In all of the Richardson libra- 
ries the book room is a beautiful thing 
in itself. It would be beautiful, with 
its polished oak shafts and its ingen- 
iously carved capitals, if all the books 
were taken from the shelves; and with 
the volumes in their places it naturally 
assumes a double attractiveness to the 
eve. When we finally reach the point 
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as we now seem destined to reach 
it — of having every book in a public 
library consigned to storage in a fire- 
proof wing constructed of iron, glass 
and stone, we shall appreciate all the 
more the few book rooms’ where 
the books remain visible and where 
the natural attractiveness of rows of 
well bound volumes is enhanced by 
the beauty of well designed surround- 
ings. 

The Vermont library, as it now 
stands, does not precisely 
conform to the original 
plan, as a wing has been 
constructed at the rear to 
receive the books of the 
Marsh collection. It 
would have been difficult 
to construct such an an- 
nex without offending the 
eye if the library had been 
originally designed in one 
of the classic styles. 

Among the libraries not 
designed by Richardson 
but in which the Richard- 

, son plan was substantially 
| followed should be men- 





= tioned the library of 
. Dartmouth Collge, built 
in 1885, the architect 

being S. J. F. Thayer of Bos- 
ton. The ground plan closely resem- 


bles that of the Billings Library, but 
with the various parts reversed, the 
book room being at the right of the en- 
trance instead of at the left. The 
many-sided wing of the Burlington 
library is replaced by an octagonal pro- 
jection intended to be used as a reading 
room. The staircase appears in the 
usual position beside the entrance and 
is contained in a circular tower covered 
with a conical roof. An additional 
staircase-tower or bay is introduced at 
the outer angle of the book room, as 
in the Billings Library. In the treat- 
ment of the exterior, and especially in 
the placing and shaping of the win- 
dows, we note several departures from 
the Richardsonian model. The book 
wing, instead of presenting an un- 
broken wall rising to the top of the 
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first tier of shelves, is pierced with a 
series of large windows, leaving very 
little unbroken wall space The mate- 
rial used is brick with trimmings of 
sandstone, and in this particular the 
building differs notably from the Rich- 
ardsonian libraries, which are, I believe, 
built in every case entirely of stone. 
The lesser carved details of which the 
architect of the Billings Library was so 
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fond are also omitted. The outlay 
which might have been devoted to 
these enrichments was expended in in- 
creasing the security of the book room, 
a system of fire-proof construction 
having been adopted as preferable to 
the open alcoves with carved wood 
decoration. 

The library of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, built in 1883 
from designs of Van Brunt and Howe, 
presents a unique plan, which it would 
be impossible to bring into line with 
any specially developed series of 
library forms. The architects saw fit to 
adopt a symmetrical instead of an 
irregular plan, and to arrange a double 
system of entrances corresponding 
to each other. But this feature of 
the design had a raison d’étre in the 
fact that the University of Michigan is 
co-educational and it was regarded as 
desirable to provide separate entrances 
and cloak rooms for the men and 
women. The book stacks, being ar- 
ranged in a room on the long central 
axis of the building, have no corre- 
sponding member in any other part of 
the structure and can consequently be 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR OF THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


extended without marring the sym- 
metry of the design. As in the case of 
the Low Library at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the interior is not devoted exclu- 
sively to reading rooms or rooms for 
the storage of books, a large lecture 
room having been provided at the rear 
of each of the entrances. The second 
floor also contains accommodations 
for a picture and sculpture gallery. 
The exterior of the library is quite 
peculiar and presents no Richardsonian 
features, unless we regard as such the 


treatment of the outer wall of the read- 
ing room, which is broken only by a 
row of small windows at the top, sug- 
gesting distantly the treatment of the 
book wing in the Billings Library. 
The individual character of the exte- 
rior of the Michigan library is further 
increased by the peculiar appearance 
of the two rather lofty towers capped 
by pyramidal roofs, which rise through 
the main body of the building in sym- 
metrical positions on either side of the 
longitudinal axis. I am not aware that 
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these campanili have any special func- 
tion, except that one of them is used 
as a clock tower. 

The library built from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Miller in 1891 for Cor- 
nell University shows the influence of 
Richardson, but not in a servile man- 
ner. It was necessary for the architect 
to make provisions for housing a large 
and rapidly growing library and also 
to furnish reading and working accom- 
modations for a large body of students; 
and the original Richardson plan, even 
if Mr. Miller had had any inclination 
to follow it, would obviously have been 
inadequate to the need. The Cornell 
library as it stands is cruciform in plan 
with the entrance in one of the tran- 
septs. The long nave of the structure 
is used for the main reading room; one 
of the transepts and what may be called 
the apse, although it is not rounded, 
are used for book stacks; and the other 
transept, beside containing the en- 
trance and staircase, furnishes space 
for the housing of the President White 
Library of History and Political Sci- 
ence. On each side of the long nave 
are lower flanking structures, which 
might be compared to the aisles of a 
cathedral, and which furnish additional 
reading room space, these aisles being 
separated from the nave by round 
topped arches; and the north aisle, 
which is used as a periodical reading 
room, being screened from the main 
reading room by book cases rising to 
the height of the imposts of the arches. 
The wings containing the book stacks 
are extensible, and the storage space 
can thus be increased at pleasure. The 
lay of the land on which the library 
was built permitted the architect to in- 
troduce a feature in his design which 
considerably facilitates the work of the 
librarians and their assistants. At the 
west end of the building the ground 
falls off rapidly, making it possible to 
introduce several stories of book-stacks 
below the level of the main floor of the 
library while still keeping the stack 
structure wholly above ground. In 
this way the point at which the books 
are delivered is brought at half the 


height of the stacks, with four stories 
above and four stories below, obviously 
resulting in a great economy in the 
distance to be travelled in passing from 
the delivery desk to any point in the 
shelves. 

The large reading room is well 
lighted by day by the large clerestory 
windows, which admit floods of light 
on three sides, and at night by electric 
lamps placed between every two desks, 
the light of these lower lamps being 
supplemented by that of chandeliers 
suspended from the lofty ceiling. The 
book stacks also have light on three 
sides. 

The traces of Richardson’s influence 
on the exterior are visible in the 
campanile at the southeast corner 
of the building, in the smaller 
round tower at the diagonally 
opposite angle, in the low slope of 
the roof, in the absence of a pro- 
nounced cornice and projection at the 
eaves, in the use of clustered columns 
with grotesque carvings on the capi- 
tals to divide and border the openings, 
and in other minor details. The tall 
belfry, which hardly seems to have a 
legitimate place in library construc- 
tion, is used in this instance to contain 
the ventilating shaft, and has an inde- 
pendent function to perform as a clock 
tower. Regarded from a decorative 
point of view, the interior of the build- 
ing is extremely plain. The long 
reading room is ornamented by por- 
traits hung on the walls, but there is 
hardly any architectural decoration. 
The main stack wings are cut off from 
the rest of the interior and are ex- 
cluded from the architectural and deco- 
rative effect. In the President White 
special library some attempt has been 
made to beautify the interior while ad- 
hering to a strictly fire-proof system of 
construction. Successful results have 
been reached by substituting a metallic 
parapet of graceful design for the se- 
verely rigid gallery fronts, which would 
have been dictated by the principles of 
a strict utilitarianism. The chande- 
liers are also modelled in graceful lines 
and help to soften the severity of the 
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effect. The principal efforts at deco- 
ration have been made in the vestibule, 
which is faced with marble and orna- 
mented by a large fireplace with per- 
manent seats on either side of it. 

The library as a whole shows a more 
advanced system of construction than 
the Richardsonian libraries, forthe rea- 
son that provisionis made for something 
more than the simple storage of books 
and the ordinary conveniences for 
their use. The library is regarded 
more as a laboratory, and the needs of 
the special workers who make books 
the basis of their study as scientists 
make natural objects the basis of their 
study are more closely considered. 
Provision is made for several seminar 
rooms in the wing containing the 
White library, and for others in the 
basement of the main building. In 
order to providetheseaccommodations 
the principal library floor is raised 
several steps above the level of the en- 
trance hall, leaving space for high 
rooms beneath with windows entirely 
above the level of the ground. Abun- 
dant space is thus provided for seven 
special work rooms, while their pres- 
ence is hardly felt as an expansion in 
the general proportions of the building. 

The library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, commenced in 1888 
from the designs of Furness and Evans 
of Philadelphia, was at the time of its 
completion the finest structure of the 
kind in the country and represented the 
most advanced form of college library 
construction which was to be seen any- 
where. The most ingenious feature of 
this library is the stack room, the 
stacks being contained in a separate 
wing, cut off by a fire-proof partition 
from the rest of the building and roofed 
entirely with glass. ‘This greenhouse- 
looking shed,” says Talcott Williams 
in an article published a few years ago 
in the Library Journal, “will hold 455,- 
616 volumes, eight volumes to the run- 
ning foot, or, by adding middle cases, 
512,064. The first total is nine times 
the number of volumes in the library 
of the University now, and the last ten 
times. Four times the present library, 
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or 229,824, can be accommodated 
without leaving the first floor. Packed 
to its extreme, no book will be over 
three stories from the delivery counter; 
the back of every book can be read 
without artificial light, and access to 
free air along the entire length of the 
book stack at two angles in the roof 
ought to make it possible to keep the 
temperature below the point which, in 
most libraries, ruins book bindings. 
The advantages in the present plan are 
first its height. The stack is only 
three stories high. The Harvard stack 
is five, the Boston (public) six, and the 
Washington plan as many. Even 
three stories involve much stair climb- 
ing under conditions sadly liable to 
strain the muscular system for all time 
to come. The plan admits of eight 
staircases, one to each bay. This ought 
to avoid the tedious work of going 
around three sides of a square to reach 
a book directly over or under you. 
Each bay will hold 64,008 volumes, the 
shelves running along the side walls in 
the spaces left blank in the main sec- 
tion and in those shelved. The entire 
roof from wall to wall is glass, and the 
space below the roof trees is ceiled with 
a glass diffuser so as to provide air 
chambers over all the building, save 
the short slope on each side above the 
WH. +s The floors of the building 
are of translucent glass instead of the 
iron cross-bar floor usually employed 
and which lets dirt through. . . . The 
plan of the stack admits of indefinite 
expansion to the south by extending 
the stack a bay at a time, the end wall 
being moved out on jack-screws. The 
cost of adding a single bay, when only 
roof, sides and shelving have to be es- 
timated for, will not be over thirty 
cents a volume for the additional 
space.” 

The defective features, if any, in the 
design of the library, are not inthe pro- 
visions made for the housing of the 
books, but in the provisions made for 
readers and for the accommodation of 
the working force. In studying the 
plan of the building or in examining 
the elevations one is compelled to con- 
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clude that esthetic considerations 
were allowed to dominate in all por- 
tions of the design except the planning 
of the book wing. The part of the 
library which shelters the reading and 
working rooms is designed in the form 
of a high Gothic structure terminating 
in an apse at the northern end and un- 
broken by any prominent projections 
except that containing the staircase. 
The architects seem therefore to have 
obliged themselves to develop their 
reading and working rooms within a 
fixed area having a predetermined 
symmetrical contour, and as a result of 
these self-imposed limitations they 
made the rooms of the librarian and 
his assistants very small. 

The style of the exterior is French 
Gothic, very freely treated. A num- 
ber of decorative motives are brought 
together from castellated and ecclesi- 
astical architecture and, after being 
modified according to the taste of the 
architects, are imposed upon a basic 
structure which in one of its elements 
—the book wing —is purely Ameri- 
can and has no distant affinity with 
anything medieval. The battlemented 
tower has no function except to shelter 
the stairway and provide lodgings for 
the janitor. Such a design would not 
now be approved by architects and 
connoisseurs, probably not even by the 
architects who devised it; but when 
first completed it undoubtedly made a 
very favorable impression. 

The data for arriving at any conclu- 
sion as to what shape the college 
library of the future is likely to assume 
are so conflicting that it is impossible 
to make any definite prediction in the 
matter. In the nature of the case col- 
lege libraries cannot have an inde- 
pendent evolution unhampered by the 
general evolution of the library form 
for other purposes. Improvements 
will constantly be introduced in college 
libraries borrowed from libraries built 
for the general convenience of the 
public. 

The more hopeful tendency seems 
to be in the direction of considering 
the library structure as a structure 


composed of separable elements and of 
developing these elements according 
to their special needs without laying 
any exaggerated stress upon external 
unity or symmetry. So far as book 
rooms are concerned the most ad- 
vanced type appears to be that at the 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The space which is there 
provided for the storage of books is 
conveniently expansible without inter- 
fering with the rest of the building and 
is as perfectly lighted as a book room 
could possibly be. The demands of a 
good reading room or suite of reading 
rooms do not seem to have been 
equally well met in any example of 
library construction which has come 
under my notice. 

In a college library three classes of 
readers have to be considered — those 
for whom a large general reading room 
will answer, those who need to work in 
special rooms where the books upon 
which their studies are particularly 
based are brought together within con- 
venient reach, and those who in order 
to work well must work entirely alone. 
The needs of this last class have been 
very imperfectly considered or wholly 
overlooked. For certain students en- 
tirely separate work rooms are ex- 
tremely desirable. The mere neigh- 
borhood of other workers may render 
it impossible for them to write or to 
accomplish what they wish to accom- 
plish. It is doubtless good discipline 
to accustom men to work in a crowd, 
but some men are so constituted that 
such work is and will always remain 
impossible for them. In the libraries 
of our large cities we see literary 
workers enter the general reading 
room and look about hungrily for some 
place where they can bestow them- 
selves and be free from observation. 
The same want is felt in college libra- 
ries. It would be obviously impossi- 
ble to provide a separate alcove for 
each student, but after all the number 
who would ask such privileges would 
be very small. For the few who 
would require such conveniences some 
special provision might be made; and 
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in the library of the future I think it 
will be made. The tendency at pres- 
ent in our large libraries is a tendency 
toward mammoth reading rooms, 
where three or four hundred persons, 
each one of whom is doing an abso- 
lutely independent and separate work, 
are thrown together like a regiment en- 
gaged in a united movement. I can- 
not see that this system has a single 
advantage except a disciplinary advan- 
tage. Any tendency of any individual 
toward disorder can of course be much 
more effectually checked than if the 
large room were subdivided by par- 
titions or screens. 

None of the large libraries, with the 
possible exception of the new Co- 
lumbia library, offers entirely ade- 


quate accommodations for the 
librarian and his assistants. Place 
is usually “found”—not made 


—for their quarters in a building 
whose shape and proportions have 
been previously determined without 
reference to their special requirements. 
Here again the importance of con- 
structing the library as a group of sep- 
arate elements, each expansible accord- 
ing to its own need, is made apparent. 
What the working force demands for 
its proper housing is something like 
an office building. It would not 
necessarily or naturally bear any re- 
semblance in its general exterior lines 
to the other divisions of the library and 
might be made much more convenient 
and useful if the attempt to force it 
into conformity with the general de- 
sign were frankly abandoned. 

When we touch upon the question 
of decoration we push out upon a sea 
where there is no compass to steer by, 
except the one principle of subordinat- 
ing decoration to utility. In model- 
ling the exterior of a library there is a 
strong temptation to add parts which 
are not functional for the sake of mak- 
ing a stronger appeal to the general 
taste. Inside of the architectural pro- 
fession I believe that all such expedi- 
ents are immediately traced to their 
true motive. The architect stoops 
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from the highest level of his art in 
introducing them in his work, just as 
the dramatic artist abandons the high- 
est plane of his profession when hecon- 
sents to play for the galleries. In the 
end the architect suffers a sterner ret- 
ribution than the player, because the 
folly of the latter passes in a moment 
and the architect’s mistake is as en- 
during as stone. The question as to 
the most judicious interior decorative 
treatment of a library building is quite 
as serious as the question of the treat- 
ment of the exterior, but the mistakes, 
if mistakes are made, are not apt to be 
sO prominent or so _irremediable. 
Twenty years ago there would have 
been no need of dwelling upon the im- 
portance of avoiding over-rich or over- 
elegant interior decoration. At that 
time the epoch of elaborate interiors 
had not dawned, and interior decora- 
tion in the sense in which we now un- 
derstand it had not come into exist- 
ence. Now we have every expedient 
at command which is known to the 
most expert European decorators, and 
we have the expert workmen who can 
apply them. Elaborate mural paint- 
ings, mosaics, inlaid woods and mar- 
bles, intricate metal work, colored 
glass for windows and screens, have all 
been made available to the modern ar- 
chitect by the liberality of modern 
patrons, and can be used in his library 
work as in his other work. In read- 
ing and working rooms, very elabo- 
rate decorations or anything which 
would tend to make the room a show is 
not desirable, especially if the library 
is so situated as to be within easy reach 
of that portion of the public which goes 
about looking for sights. But I know 
of no reason which renders the use of 
rich and beautiful decoration unde- 
sirable in halls and waiting rooms. I 
believe on the contrary that it works 
to the direct advantage of the library 
by rendering the building generally 
more attractive and by drawing to it 
persons who may become readers and 
who might otherwise never think of 
crossing the threshold. 





A STRAY CREMONA. 


By S. R. Elliott. 


E was a physician, 

and his home was 

Donegal. His pa- 

tients were mostly 

the hardy fisher-folk 

of that iron-bound 

coast, where the 

. cliffs rise nearly one 

thousand feet above the sea, and 

where, during a great storm, the roar 

of the North Atlantic can be heard, it 
is said, for forty miles inland. 

He was a bachelor, and his house- 
hold consisted of the usual serving- 
man, whose wife performed the indoor 
work, and whose sons helped in the 
stable. He was, indeed, a lonely man, 
seldom visiting anywhere except when 
his errand could be construed into one 
of mercy. As the peasants who 
formed, in the main, his clientele had 
little or no money, the good physi- 
cian’s income, it may be added, was 
derived chiefly from a dispensary 
shared with a person who afterwards 
became famous, but who at this period 
was known in the neighborhood as 
Dr. “Charlie” Lever. If ancient tales 
say true, nor wrong these worthy men, 
the future novelist of Irish character 
was entertained full many a time in 
this lonesome bachelor household, 
when the two friends would tell stories 
and retail jests over a jorum of what 
Peter the Great called “Irish wine.” 

“Uncle John,” as he was affection- 
ately known, not only to his intimates, 
but also to the large and confiding 
colony of gratuitous patients whose 
fleshly confessor he was, had all his 
life been haunted by a consuming pas- 
sion — although it was not the one 
which caused tender-hearted commen- 
tators to attribute his incorrigible old 
bachelorhood and the present seclu- 
sion to some romance in early life (at 
thought of which their eyes would 


grow misty and their voices somewhat 
fail). The passion was for music. It 
might be thought strange, in a region 
so wild, encompassed by such outland- 
ish surroundings, where the storm- 
music of the sea-blast was much more 
familiar than Beethoven’s pastoral 
symphony, that one should nurse a 
passion which seemed to have so little 
chance for its development. So 
wholly unmelodious were the usual 
sounds in that desolate place that I 
often wished for the banshee with its 
wailing cadences, its burthen of rue 
for this life and its warning for those 
who live it. But our primitive musi- 
cian carried about with him his own 
opera, in his mind, his own orchestra, 
in his violin; and he had for audience 


the screaming curlew and other wild 


birds of the region. True, I never 
heard that the sea-gulls ceased their 
lamenting at the sound of the old 
violin, as the nightingales were said to 
have done when Chopin played in the 
south of France. I am not aware 
that many of the peasantry of the 
neighborhood regarded with much 
veneration the extraordinary and, to 
them, incomprehensible sounds evoked 
by the strange old instrument, which 
had come all the way from northern 
Italy a century ago. The most of 
these would have preferred a stave 
from a native pipe; and even the few 
gentry who claimed the acquaintance 
of the eccentric recluse were scarcely 
prepared to pass an opinion on any 
music more recondite than the popular 
ballads of the day. But, audience or 
none, this solitary genius, doubly 
gifted by Apollo, in the art of medi- 
cine and of melody, would sit facing a 
north window, playing and playing,— 
sometimes audibly beating time with 
his foot upon the floor, sometimes 
moving his head in unison with the 
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music, sometimes looking dreamily at 
the sea through half-shut eyes, while 
the bow wandered over the strings in 
mad chromatics, like the unwritten 
music of some weird witches’ dance. 

Every incident of his daily life 
seemed to find commemoration in 
this interwoven romance of sound, the 
morning being announced by jocund 
music in the style of a reveille; and I 
think that his friends of the army and 
the navy, of whom there were some in 
the neighborhood (members of these 
professions being found in every out- 
of-the-way corner of Great Britain), 
would occasionally detect the familiar 
notes of bugle or trumpet call, such 
as are used in camp or on the march. 
Dr. Charlie declared that the musician 
always played “Roast Beef,” the bugle 
call of that name, before inviting his 
guests to dine; and he himself more 
than once pretended to take a hint, 
and to reach for his hat and cane, with 
a view to departure, on hearing a 
stave which sounded like “Lights 
Out!” But the most extraordinary 
use to which this musical gift was ap- 
plied was shown in the good man’s 
habit of playing while conversing. A 
patient would enter,— very likely the 
mother or wife of some peasant living 
near; and while all the details of the 
sufferer’s case were dwelt upon with 
the picturesque volubility of style com- 
mon to the natives, he would reach 
for his violin and begin to play. 
Through the entire scene he would 
play with no intermission, usually 
looking out of the window, but listen- 
ing very carefully, while appearing to 
transmit to the violin the emotional 
part of the interview. This concluded, 
he would write the prescription re- 
quired. 

This manner of diagnosis at first 
seemed very strange, even to the 
imaginative people of that romantic 
region, so infested with ghost stories 
and so rich in sanguinary tradition; 
but they gradually grew accustomed 
to the methods of their musical healer. 
—and so great was the skill exerted 
in their behalf, so remarkable were the 
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cures effected, that the poor people of 
the surrounding country in time came 
to regard this fiddling diagnosis as an 
inseparable part of the treatment. 
Moreover, their native barbaric in- 
stincts were gratified by the apparent 
revival of the old ceremony of exor- 
cising an evil spirit, such as they 
learned from their Bibles had been 
expelled when David took his harp 
and played, “and Saul was comforted.” 

Touching indeed were some of the 
comments drawn forth from the inner- 
most soul of the old violin. One 
morning Dr. Charlie called, and, after 
the usual libation had been made, 
showed a letter which contained the 
offer of a position on a new magazine 
in Dublin, — The University Maga- 
sine, since become famous mainly 
through Dr. Charlie’s contributions 
thereto. The publication was edited 
by Dr. McGlashan, a Scottish impor- 
tation, who hoped, by combining 
Caledonian thrift and Irish fertility, to 
make a success. 

After congratulating his friend upon 
this new opening, by means of which 
the heavens were no longer to be as 
brass and the earth as iron to the 
obscure physician, Uncle John took 
down his violin, and played with that 
subtle emphasis of  self-effacement 
which characterizes the orchestra dur- 
ing an impressive scene — played “Go 
Where Glory Waits Thee,” and con- 
tinued playing it as accompaniment 
to further congratulatory remarks. 
Finally, Lever bade him good-bye in a 
choking voice, and with a step so re- 
luctant in departure that it seemed as 
though he almost wished the ietter 
had not been written. 

But it was not always in pathos that 
Uncle John’s under soul made effec- 
tive comment. Observant people had 
noticed an occasional vein of satire 
which twinkled in the old man’s eye, 
while the accompanying violin moaned 
lugubriously, in spite of the cordial 
phrases offered to some heavily-built 
bore. When young Callahan, swart 
and unscrupulous, a tuft-hunter by 
breed and a fortune-hunter by occupa- 
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tion, had led to the altar the mature 
Widow Macrae, the neighbors affirmed 
that the doctor’s verbal congratula- 
tions were almost drowned in the lilt- 
ing strains of “My love she’s but a 
lassie yet.” Many indeed there were 
who averred that the violin alone 
spake the doctor’s real sentiments, and 
that the equivocations of polite lan- 
guage were sure to be offset by the 
growling Cremona, which insisted 
upon the last phrase of the oath,— 
“the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Mickey Finn, the blind fid- 
dler, who supported himself by play- 
ing planxties and jigs at all the wed- 
dings and wakes (or other joyful occa- 
sions!) was often asked for an expert 
opinion on the doctor’s performance. 

“It’s mighty quare,” Mick would 
say, “but there seems to be no end to 
it— no, nor beginnin’ aither, for that 
matter! No chune to it; but some- 
how the senseless balderdash sets 
your heart goin’, and belike, yer heels 
too, if ye stay long enough a-listenin’ 
to it! Maybe it’s great science; but 
we well know that a jack-of-all trades 
is master o’ none —and nobody dis- 
putes the doctor’s skill in his own 
callin’.” 

This conclusion was most comfort- 
ing to poor Mick, whose worst 
enemies had never asserted that he 
was himself good for anything under 
the sun, except playing the fiddle. 

Meanwhile, the doctor continued, 
season after season, to give audience 
alike to rich and poor, while the 
familiar background was ever ready to 
complete for him a suitable setting. 
On one occasion I asked him if the 
attention necessary for the technique 
of his instrument wrought no disturb- 
ance to his thinking faculties, while 
making the diagnosis of a case. To 
this inquiry he replied deliberately 
that Liszt, the greatest of all pianists, 
frequently practiced while reading a 
book (usually of philosophy or of po- 
litical economy); that all exercise of 
the fingers had long become purely me- 
chanical,— hence, no longer required 
the codperation of the mental powers; 
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and that he, the doctor, to compare 
great things with very small ones, 
habitually thought in music; and that 
the playing while listening to the de- 
scription of a case actually made the 
diagnosis clearer, by diverting his 
sympathies. 

There came a season when the 
blight struck the potato crop in the 
part of Donegal to which this his- 
tory refers. The blight was indeed 
more or less prevalent all over Ire- 
land; and the method of restoring 
health to the jaded vegetable by ming- 
ling therewith what might be called 
the seed of a new soil had not yet been 
discovered. Seed-potatoes from Long 
Island, whose freshness was proof 
against these malign influences, had 
already been tried experimentally, and 
with success — as an experiment. But 
large bodies and national ideas move 
slowly, even when the purpose is to 
avert starvation; and the hungry peo- 
ple had not yet found time to solve the 
problem of the potato’s rehabilitation. 

There is a strange sickening odor 
in the air when the hideous potato rot 
is in progress,— something like the 
fetid fogs which swept in from the sea 
and blighted all our fruit in 1867, 
when the cholera was expected. At 
the time of which I write the air was 
poisoned by noxious emanations, and 
the combined morbific agencies re- 
sulted, as they too often do result, on 
the desolate and remote Irish coast, in 
an epidemic. The low typhus fever of 
the country was ravaging the seaside 
villages, and all the weary details of 
black death, of unassuaged famine 
and the torpor of a despairing people 
were being re-enacted on this wild 
shore. 

Physicians have many faults, being 
men, and perhaps all too familiar with 
the ever-recurring tale of human 
misery: but there is one crime which 
this style of Christian soldier rarely 
commits,—it is desertion. While 


parson and lawyer and merchant be- 
took them to healthier climes, and 
landlords remained in Paris (a great 
resort is Paris for the Irish landlord), 
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the doctors, with scarce an exception, 
stood fast, and took their chances. 
But the pestilence continued to in- 
crease, though against its inroads were 
opposed English philanthropy and 
American Indian meal, which product 
the natives mistook for sawdust, at 
first threw away, but afterwards 
learned to eat, under protest. At last, 
the Queen came to the rescue. Roads 
were built, and improvements tending 
to make the region habitable were 
undertaken at the instance of Eng- 
land’s Queen, and with money from 
her privy purse,— at least this we were 
told. These enterprises gave employ- 
ment to all the poor who were able 
to work; and thus, for a time, was 
stayed the invasion of disease and 
death from starvation. 

During this dreadful period Uncle 
John was not idle—nor his violin 
either; though I fear the accompani- 
ment, if at all suited to the occasion 
and the sentiment was suggestive of 
penitential fasting. We heard that the 
good man was terribly overworked, 
and that in consequence he was in 
failing health. The cheerfully fatalis- 
tic ones crossed themselves devoutly, 
and said it was fortunate that there 
were none dependent upon him. 
Many of those whom his skill had re- 
stored boasted of the “constitution of 
the O’Hoolans,” but yet were gener- 
ously inclined to credit the doctor 
with some share in their recovery. In 
the present epidemic, however, his 
skill was comparatively of little value, 
for his patients were the most of them 
beyond the reach of drugs before he 
saw them, and what they most needed, 
sustenance, he could not give, since he 
was almost as poor as themselves. 
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The flitches of bacon that had adorned 
the walls of his frugal kitchen; the 
cellar full of potatoes and other vege- 
tables soon melted away, and his habi- 
tation was now well nigh as destitute 
as most of the cabins of the peasantry. 

One day, a man having fallen sick 
by the wayside, in the absence of any 
other messenger I was dispatched to 
summon the good physician. I knew 
not what weight it was of misgiving 
that overhung my consciousness as I 
drew near the modest dwelling; but on 
approaching the gateway, from which 
the gate had long been removed, I 
was startled by a strange wailing 
cadence that reminded me of what I 
had heard concerning the banshee. 
Hesitating a moment,— for I was only 
fifteen, and my world was scarce half 
made up,—I advanced slowly to the 
house. The door lay open. The 
sounds I had heard were speedily ex- 
plained. The members of the small 
household had gathered in the doc- 
tor’s library, and were performing 
what is called the keen, —a sort if im- 
promptu service of the dead, uttered 
in wild, funereal cries. Pushing hur- 
riedly in, I saw the doctor sitting in 
his armchair, as of old, his right hand 
still holding the bow, while the violin 
had fallen from his left upon the 
stone floor and lay broken. They told 
me he was too ill to go out that day, 
or to see anybody. But there had 
come a tale of woe so heartrending 
that he at once gave audience in spite 
of expostulations to the contrary — 
gave audience with violin and bow, 
and was actually playing “The Dead 
March in Saul” while a poor peasant 
was speaking. The prescription was 
never written. 





DOWN IN THE VALLEY OF PAIN. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


M* ROAD lay over the Hills of Joy, 


Where the springs of laughter flow; 
And I sang and I danced in my careless glee, 
And I ate of the feasts that were spread for me, 
In the sunshine’s wonderful glow. 


O, the beautiful, beautiful Hills of Joy, 
Where pleasure and happiness reign! 

The sojourners there give scarce a sigh 

To those who live down in the vale hard by— 
Down in the Valley of Pain. 


My road led over the Hills of Joy 

And — down to the barren plain! 
But flowers and fruits grew thick in the way, 
And I never knew, till, alack, one day, 

I was down in the Valley of Pain! 


O, the hunger of hearts in that desolate vale, 
Whose hours are a tortuous chain! 

The days are lonely, the nights are long; 

There is so little sunshine, so little song, 
Down in the Valley of Pain! 


And ever I looked toward the Hills of Joy 

For a word or a token of cheer; 
But they said — who dwelt in theValley of Pain, — 
“You will listen and watch and wait in vain; 

They forget that we live so near.” 


A few who had lodged in the shadowy vale 
Bade us to hope and be brave; 

But stout hearts sicken amid the breath 

Of doubt and darkness, despair and death, 
In the face of an open grave. 


And I said, as I traversed that horrible place, 
“Tf those heights I should ever regain, 

Comfort and beauty and song and flowers 

Shall grace and gladden the weary hours 
Down in this Valley of Pain.” 


Again I am climbing the Hills of Joy, 
And this terrible truth grows plain: 
Sympathy dies when we near our goals; 
For I am forgetting those suffering souls 

Down in the Valley of Pain! 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF OUR NEW 


ENGLAND 


POETS. 


FROM AN ARTIST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


- By Charles Akers. 


OMETIME in 1865 I was asked 
S to visit at Cambridge by Mr. 

Lowell. I was somewhat younger 
than my years and scarcely realized the 
value of association. “If youth but 
knew”; but it never knows till it is 
too late. However, I made my visit, 
and went back to Portland with a 
more cheerful view of men and things, 
applying myself to the work of model- 
ing portrait busts and medallions. 
Then, in 1866, came the great fire, 
which, in one wild night, destroyed all 
the business part of the city and 
changed the fate of many individuals 
and families. All my possessions 
were burned, most of my “commis- 


sions” repudiated or forgotten, and I 
found myself in rather forlorn condi- 
tion, — nobody caring to dally with 
the fine arts in the fierce activity which 
sprang up to rebuild and restore. 
Directly I received a most kind in- 
vitation from Mr. Lowell to revisit 


Cambridge. I was glad enough to go, 
and again became his guest, off and on, 
for some months: I should say I was 
allowed and hospitably entreated to 
make Elmwood my base of attack, in 
my desire to portray some notabilities 
and earn a living. Mr. Lowell even 
drew up the plan of operations, and 
sent me hither and thither with intro- 
duction to whomsoever he thought 
would aid me. So I set to work with 
new hope, and modeled and cast in 
bronze, life-size relievi of a number of 
distinguished personages,— Mr. Low- 
ell, Professor Norton, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, S. W. Rowse and 
others. A sketch of the reception 
given by these men to a bothersome 
stranger, whom they could aid but 
who was little likely to repay, cannot 
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add to the knowledge of what they did, 
but may help to realize what they 
were. 

I should scarcely have ventured 
to ask a sitting from any one of these 
celebrities without Mr. Lowell’s back- 
ing. He did nothing by halves. He 
chose to admit me to intimacy and 
from the first treated me as if I were 
a fixed and wonted member of the 
household. The destruction of my 
goods and hopes in Portland had not 
been the greatest of my misfortunes; 
and in my youthful cynicism I had 
come to look upon life itself as rather 
a calamity. I took myself very seri- 
ously indeed. But Mr. Lowell made no 
such mistake. He dubbed me the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, 
and so chaffed and baited me that I 
became cheerful in self-defence. 

As I was to attempt a likeness of my 
host, I began at once to study exter- 
nals, and was surprised to find him so 
young in appearance and manner. 
His fair complexion and long, curling 
brown hair, parted in the middle, gave 
an impression of youth, which the 
rather heavy red moustache and beard 
could scarcely abate. Yet sometimes, 
when intent in thought, youth vanished, 
and he had the look of the bust of 
Homer;— a difficult subject, I soon 
found, for an immature artist. He had 
as many moods as a town full of men. 
Under these where was the real Low- 
ell? He was quite ready to reveal 
himself, — but there were so many of 
him! 

He was as full of change asakaleido- 
scope. The evening of my arrival, 
with Mrs. Lowell we took a stroll 
about the town in the twilight. He 
was in high spirits, and, as we were 
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passing through an unfrequented lane, 
he jumped up on the wall and began 
to crow lustily in furtherance of some 
ridiculous narrative, when unluckily a 
group of students came around the 
corner, seeing whom he instantly stiff- 
ened into the solemn professor of 
belles lettres, returning the salute of the 
astonished youth with immense grav- 
ity. His fooling was irresistible. At 
table he was as good as a company of 
players, and was wont to declaim and 
narrate, sometimes in broadest Yankee 
dialect, till laughter became a fatigue. 
He produced startling effects of an 
operatic character, with grotesque ac- 
companiment on an imaginary key- 
board. One of his favorite themes, I 
remember, was Moses in the Bulrushes, 
with lofty recitative, audacious rhyme 
and fearful instrumental difficulties. 
Mr. Lowell had periods of depres- 
sion, but he did not bestow his sadness 
upon those about him. He liked to 
be silent and alone at intervals, as one 
must who creates; but I never knew 
him to deny himself to a visitor. In 
the study he had the air of laziness — 
he read and smoked; and after dinner 
(the Cambridge half-past two o’clock 
dinner) he played “California Jack” 
with his daughter. His habit of writ- 
ing was very irregular. I have seen 
him finish an important paper at gal- 
loping speed, with the printer’s devil 
waiting in the hall. I suppose the 
putting of pen to paper was an insig- 
nificant part of his day’s work. His 
brain was so thoroughly furnished that 
his problem was what to avoid setting 
down. He was very conservative re- 
garding his surroundings. After sev- 
eral years’ absence, I called on him 
and, noticing in the study that the fur- 
niture, the books, the big owl on the 
desk, the knick-knacks, were all placed 
just as before, I said: “Things don’t 
change much here.” “No,” he said, 
“and they won’t while I am here.” 
He was quite fastidious in person 
and dress, always clothed in the sim- 
plest and best manner. With the 
conceit of provincial youth, I chose to 
disregard something of the prevailing 
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fashion in dress and substitute some of 
my own notions. This kind of indi- 
viduality he ridiculed, and said it was 
modest and proper to dress just as 
other people did. His taste in these 
matters was unexceptionable. To be 
sure, he wore his hair longer than the 
mode, but that was less noticeable 
then than now. He also defended the 
common social conventions, and de- 
manded their nice observance upon 
occasion. I remember that a student 
called one morning, wearing his slip- 
pers; he never repeated the offence. 
Another novice ventured to pare his 
nails in class,— when the professor 
reminded him that a gentleman’s 
chamber was the proper place for his 
toilet. Such admonition was benefi- 
cent, and soconceived. But, although 
fastidious in his attitude toward the 
world, he was entirely unfettered in 
his intercourse with his friends. The 
gulf between the familiar, playful Low- 
ell and the Lowell of the general was 
wide and deep, but he could cross it in 
an instant. He well knew where confi- 
dence might be misplaced; and, I 
think, even with his great generosity, 
he makes few mistakes in choice of as- 
sociation. In such choice he was not 
restricted by prejudice of class. Pa- 
trician in outward habit as he seemed, 
he was in thought and belief the most 
robust of democrats. 

Mr. Lowell had little time for the 
making of money. He often called 
himself a spendthrift; but it seemed to 
me that he had few luxuries and gave 
more freely than he spent. He was 
very shy of any kind of debt or obli- 
gation, loving independence in small 
things as well as great. Even when 
absorbed in work, he would not allow 
anyone to go upstairs for a needed 
book of reference, and called Mrs. 
Lowell to testify that he sent nobody 
on his personal errands. A certain 
painter whom he had befriended sent 
him a fine aquarelle as a gift. Mr. 
Lowell admired the picture very much, 
but said he really could not accept it, 
and prepared to return it with a kind 
note. I remonstrated, giving my 
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view that it was, in fact, an oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindness, — that 
the artist was probably sensitive, and 
might be much hurt by the refusal of 
his present. We had a lively wrangle, 
and at last he looked at me with a 
queer twinkle in his gray eyes and 
said: “Won’t you leave me a shred of 
self-respect?” He kept the picture, 
but, I have little doubt, got rid in some 
way oi his sense of obligation. 
Although the poet was in those days 
something of a recluse, he had as keen 
a love of outdoors as any backwoods- 
man. We took long walks in every di- 
rection except cityward, and, whether 
hewas grave orgay,I was sure of much 
entertainment. In his serious moods 
he was as serious as in his comedy he 
was comical. I think it may be praise 
of the man to note that he was no 
monologist, — that he gave me a fair 
opportunity to display my crude en- 
thusiasms, applying some severity of 
speech when he apprehended weakness 
of logic or character. Always a 
charming companion, he was very free 


and candid in revealing himself. If 
his teaching sometimes was a little hu- 
miliating, he was so generous as to be 
equally unsparing in speaking of him- 


self. His talk was bristling with witty 
allusions; and I remember that he 
used very little verbal quotation, ex- 
cepting sometimes from Scripture, 
with which, the older writings, he was 
always ready. He remarked that his 
memory for words and phrases was 
bad; and this is perhaps not surprising 
in a mind so crowded with store of 
literature. I have never known any 
other so rich and facile in imagination 
as he: he was young, he was old, he 
was Greek, or Roman or Spaniard, he 
dwelt in any land and consorted with 
his friend of any century,—he 
gathered them all in his unbiased new- 
world height. His exuberant fancy 
was even more apparent in his talk 
than in his books; and I think few 
printed pages contain more wealth of 
allusion than his. When a new vol- 
ume of prose appeared, Mr. Emerson 
told me that he was “always amazed 
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at Lowell’s art.”” This struck me as 
not particularly graphic; though, to be 
sure, he had art, which an Emerson 
might admire. 

So wide a traveler in the realm of 
fancy might well love home and be 
there content. Lowell’s attachment 
to Elmwood was so strong as to be 
almost a non-American trait. The 
house, a large and simple speci- 
men of colonial building, half hidden 
from the road by foliage, had been 
used as a hospital sometime during our 
first dispute with the mother country. 
What a ground of vantage for the poet! 
There were great elms and a grove of 
pines. He knew the habits of every 
bird that haunted the trees. The do- 
mestic beasts and fowls gave him as 
much pleasure as if he had been a 
farmer, —the rank to which he was 
constantly promoting himself. I re- 
member how proud he was of an 
immense home-raised turkey which 
loomed on the board when Dickens 
came to supper, —a genuine triumph 
over the Britisher. I have a picture 
of the “farmer” seated in great landed 
state at the base of an elm; it is signed, 
“O. W. Holmes, phot., 1864.” Home 
to Lowell meant more than to the 
many. He watched its interests care- 
fully, and was so fond of every stick 
and stone of it that I often wonder 
how he forced himself to leave it for 
the alien surroundings of Madrid. But 
I cannot say his attachment to the soil 
made him a good practical overseer. 
He used to laugh at his lack of thrift, 
and his occasional parade of an ex- 
treme economy was the more funny. 
I have seen him ply the bellows for 
a quarter of an hour to get a “raw” on 
an elm log, rather than strike a match, 
and he sometimes assumed the char- 
acter of a great domestic manager. 
Nothing could be more absurd. 
Once, when Mrs. Lowell had entrusted 
him with the morning’s marketing and 
he had forgotten it, he entered into a 
long and elaborate defence of himself 
as a “family man,” asserting that such 
distinction was his chief aim in life and 
that he confidently expected the in- 
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scription on his headstone should be: 
“He was a good Provider.” 

A day or two after my arrival, Mr. 
Lowell took me to call upon Long- 
fellow, and it so chanced that we met 
the neighbor poet at his gate, and I 
was straightway introduced as a 
“young fellow with a cast in his eye.” 
This was sufficiently embarrassing; 
but nobody could remain uneasy with 
Longfellow, — he was kindness itself, 
and made me directly much at home 
by showing me some of his art treas- 
ures, a doge or senator by Tintoretto 
and other fine things. He immedi- 
ately granted my request (to sit for the 
“cast”), invited me to breakfast, and 
the next morning we began work on 
the broad landing at the head of the 
stairs, where there was a tolerable 
light. He was a model sitter, patient 


and unconscious, having become a lit- 
tle indifferent, I fancy, by frequent ser- 
vice of this sort to aspiring artists. 
As a host he had become a proverb; 
his hospitality was both native and 
cultivated, and withal well disciplined 


by the army of lion-hunters who bore 
down upon him from all parts of the 
globe, in season and out, of whom his 
good-nature made him an easy prey. 
With my plan of two-hour sittings he 
showed no impatience, only stipulat- 
ing that he should be allowed to write 
while he sat. He little minded inter- 
ruption. One morning when we were 
both absorbed in our labor, the door 
of an upper chamber where the chil- 
dren were at play was thrown open, 
and little Allegra rushed down and 
beset her father for a riddle where- 
with to puzzle her companions. The 
poet put his arm around her, threw 
= head back, and improvised as fol- 
ows: 


“My first is the absence of light, 
My second a home for a night, 
My third is the worst of all weathers, 
My whole is a poet in feathers.” 


Allegra vanished, and the father was 
immediately far away with Dante in 
heaven or elsewhere. Mr. Longfellow 
was at this time translating the Divina 
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Commedia, and every Wednesday even- 
ing received at his house several 
friends to whom he read his work of 
the week. Though I knew little of 
Dante’s Italian, Mr. Lowell always 
took me along with him, and, being an 
insignificant stranger, I was treated 
with great consideration. To me 
these were nights of enchantment. 
The usual guests were Mr. Lowell, 
Professor Norton, Mr. Greene, and 
sometimes Mr. Howells (then a slim, 
dark, handsome youth, recently re- 
turned from Venice), and occasionally 
James T. Fields. Mr. Longfellow 
read very simply, in a style befitting 
the lofty character of the lines, often 
pausing and inviting criticism. Nor- 
ton, Lowell and Howells were Italian 
scholars, and the discussions were very 
interesting. The symposium did not 
terminate with the reading. We then 
migrated to the dining-room, where 
a supper was spread, the servants were 
excluded, and the fun began. Though 
the thinking was high, it was not par- 
ticularly plain living at Longfellow’s; 
he was something of an epicure, gave 
his guests choice wines and cigars,— 
he, oddly enough, often smoking one- 
cent Salem cheroots. I do not re- 
member that he told any funny stories 
at these feasts, — his mirth was of the 
gentlest expression; but his gracious 
presence was sufficient to put all about 
him in the happiest humor. He would 
admit no rival in the composition of 
a potato salad. Fields officiated as 
chief story-teller, when present, and I 
think he was the greatest artist in that 
line whom I have ever heard. He 
was inexhaustible, and kept the table 
in a roar incessant. Mr. Lowell and 
Professor Norton both were charming 
raconteurs. Thus, succeeding the so- 
norous echoes of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, came two or three hours of 
quite different reverberations. Ah, if 
through some magic phonograph I 
could hear them ever so faintly again! 
[ have a grotesque memory of Mr. 
Longfellow dragging his Scotch terrier 
Trap, by the hind legs, back and forth 
on the carpet, to scratch his back, — 
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the dog with his eyes shut in the 
seventh heaven of bliss. Trap was an 
awful thief; and one night after we had 
returned to the study, we heard a loud 
clatter in the dining-room. We found 
Trap in a corner, eating a partridge 
which he had dragged from the table 
with a great smashing of glass and 
china. 

On one of these evenings Mr. Low- 
ell was made the butt of some lively 
raillery. There had been an epidemic 
of garroting at that time, and several 
cases had occurred in or near Cam- 
bridge, so that there was much talk 
about it and some general alarm. Mrs. 
Lowell, knowing that we came home 
from the Dante evenings in the smal] 
hours, expressed anxiety for the safety 
of her lord, and Lowell, with great 
glee, took down his old-fashioned rifle 
from the wall, and, shouldering arms, 
we thus marched forth to the rendez- 
vous in high feather. Vast were the 


warrior’s raids into realms of fancy: 
he was the Cid, Don Quixote, Cheva- 
lier Bayard, Yankee Doodle, all in 
one, with suitable step and song, and 


greatly tickled with the humor of the 
situation. Here was chance of swift 
glory, high distinction in a minute. 
Away with the humdrum quill and 
midnight oil! Exit Muse; enter Mars! 
I think he would have been pleased to 
use his impracticable weapon, though 
I forget whether or not it was loaded. 
How delightfully the event would 
figure in the next book of English 
travels through a barbarous republic! 
The confréres mocked our accoutre- 
ment; but when we came to part in the 
lonely street, it may be each one 
wished he had thought of his gun. 
For his native city Mr. Longfellow 
always retained the affection so music- 
ally expressed in the poem, “My Lost 
Youth.” Before leaving Portland, I 
had become interested in the new pub- 
lic library which the bookless citizens 
were striving to gather; he gave to my 
charge for this purpose about one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes, to which Mr. 
Lowell added a large number, and 
Professor Norton still more. I have 
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no doubt that some of the poet’s home- 
less townsmen received other proof of 
his warm sympathy. 

Great as was my admiration of the 
author, I was more fascinated by the 
man,— his manner was so winning, 
he was so simply good and generous. 
The sweetness of his disposition was 
shown in little attentions as well as 
larger benefits. When my work was 
done, he gave me as a souvenir an al- 
batross quill which he had been using. 
I found it a very good pen, — and in 
later times half suspected it of a desire 
to fly back to Cambridge. There was 
an irresistible charm in his steady 
cheerfulness; but one could not fail 
soon to see some slight evidence of the 
deep sadness which underlay his out- 
ward habit and clouded all his later 
life. It is good to recall the loving 
esteem in which he was held by his 
hosts of friends, and his modest sim- 
plicity of character, wholly untouched 
by so much adulation. His birthday 
(the sixty-second, I think) occurring 
while I was there, Mrs. Fields gave a 
dinner in his honor at her house in 
Boston. Emerson, Lowell, Norton, 
Holmes, Judge Hoar and other notable 
men were present, and it was pleas- 
antly evident that, while they praised 
him much, they loved him more. 
Towards morning we drove home 
over the long bridge, in a hack full of 
poets, flowers and tobacco smoke. 

Mr. Longfellow was at this period 
in fair health, his face clear-cut and 
florid, his hair and beard fast whiten- 
ing. He was much handsomer than 
the common portraits, which bear a 
superficial, saturnine look of profes- 
sional photography. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Holmes 
was comparatively slight, though he 
was prompt to honor Lowell’s letter 
of credit in my behalf. I usually saw 
him but an hour or two each day dur- 
ing my work. He was a very busy 
man, full of diverse interests; and how 
he found time for his splendid literary 
achievement I could not guess. He 
had a great fancy for mechanical and 
other invention, and at the time of my 
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arrival was deep in the problem of a 
new method of silvering glass. Even 
his writing-desk had a bank of drawers 
full of fine tools, which he displayed 
with pride; and he had turned the at- 
tic of his house into a carpenter’s shop. 
He showed me his invention of the 
stereoscope, with an immense collec- 
tion of sun-prints. He was a fiddler; 
I saw the ancient instrument, but had 
no Opportunity to hear a performance. 
No doubt he played like an essayist. 
Jie was still the occupant of a chair at 
the medical school, and I had the 
pleasure of listening to oneof hisenter- 
taining lectures, illustrated by an 
assistant and a much mutilated ca- 
daver. Even here he found occasion 
for a joke or two, which the youthful 
audience welcomed with some uproar. 

When I began my work, I found the 
Professor rather a restless sitter, being 
at that time a sufferer from asthma. 
He was of a nervous temperament, 
sharply conscious of everything going 
on about him. His son, Colonel 


Holmes, was sitting beside me one 
morning smoking, when the Autocrat 


came in very briskly, suddenly 
stopped, sniffed, and said: “Something 
burning, Wendell!” Wendell apolo- 
gized and retired with his pipe; but 
the window must be opened before we 
could go on. I have heard that 
asthma is favorable to longevity, but, 
doubting this, I think Holmes’s long 
life is an instance of the wholesome- 
ness of activity of brain and body, 
involving a variety of pursuits. His 
face and figure were the reverse of the 
classic type; he was much under the 
average size; but I suppose there was 
never elsewhere so much wit and 
ability so compactly housed. The 
common portraits are very inadequate. 
In most of them an attempt has been 
made to substitute a smooth vacancy 
for a face which was almost rugged, 
and glowing with sensibility. 

If Dr. Holmes was the busiest man 
of my notable acquaintance, Mr. Em- 
erson, my next sitter, was the slowest 
of movement, and in appearance most 
leisurely. As I could not see how Dr. 
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Holmes could find time to write 
poetry, essays and novels — he was so 
busy — so I could not understand how 
Mr. Emerson could do anything, being 
so deliberate. If, as he said, hurry is 
vulgar, he was the most uncommon of 
men. Upon my arrival at Concord, I 
found him engaged in some outdoor 
affairs — he was a practical farmer — 
and apparently thinking of anything 
but books or philosophy. A great 
ugly straw hat made the only change 
I noticed in his apparel; but that was 
startling. I had always seen him in 
the same black, formal garments, 
rather antiquated in style, very neat 
and precise, and with that wonted 
air which made one feel that he never 
had worn or could wear anything else. 
His tall, spare figure, narrow, sloping 
shoulders and this peculiar mode of 
dress made him conspicuous in any as- 
sociation. His face was equally strik- 
ing and differentiated from all others. 
It did not directly reveal his great 
intellectuality, but rather seemed 
stamped with an air of extreme refine- 
ment and fastidiousness, with some- 
thing of the expression we notice in 
the more youthful bust of Cicero. The 
forehead was neither high nor broad, 
the whole face narrow and aquiline, 
the head rising very much toward the 
back. To me, the chalk drawing by 
Rowse (in the possession of Professor 
Norton) is the most satisfactory por- 
trait. Itis certainly a beautiful picture 
of Emerson, the optimist. 

I was eager to begin my modeling, 
but there were obstacles. I had 
brought a slate for the clay, but no 
easel, thinking I might find one in the 
house. There was none available, and 
a search of the premises revealed no 
tools sufficient for construction. The 
search was slow and thorough. Then 
Mr. Emerson said: “We will drive to 
the joiner and see what may be done” 
—this with the manner of one pre- 
paring to build a ship. Then, though 
I protested that I was quite willing to 
walk and go alone, a conveyance must 
be had. But the mare, “Dolly,” was 
loose in the meadow, and greatly pre- 
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ferred freedom to the sop of oats 
which the philosopher patiently rattled 
ina pan. After half an hour’s coax- 
ing, she allowed herself to be caught 
and harnessed into an old wagon, and 
then jogged away with us, as deliber- 
ate as her master, to the home of the 
joiner. He was absent, but his wife, 
who well knew Mr. Emerson, brought 
the key of the workshop, and urged us 
to make use of anything we could find, 
saying that “Thomas” would be glad 
that we should do so. This didn’t sat- 
isfy the conscience of my patron, and, 
after some remonstrance on the lady’s 
part, he insisted upon driving off to a 
more distant shop, where we found a 
carpenter, who heartily gave us the 
freedom of the place. It was interest- 
ing to note the eager friendliness 
shown the driver in the ugly straw hat 
by all the villagers whom we met. 
Having carefully explained my pur- 
pose to the carpenter, Mr. Emerson 
said he would take a short path across 
the fields, and leave “Dolly” to bring 
me and my work, when it should be 
done. I soon built a rude support for 
the clay, — something resembling an 
easel, — and drove home, arriving be- 
fore my leisurely friend, who had 
doubtless loitered and dallied with na- 
ture by the way. I well remember his 
look of surprise when he saw the easel, 
and his remark: “What! so much in so 
little time!” Evidently he lived not by 
measure of hours and minutes, but in 
eternity, and always had time to spare. 
He had the same slow and gentle 
nianner in the little offices of hospi- 
tality. In these he was almost grace- 
ful. He took me to my chamber 
himself, looked about solicitously, 
asked me what kind of a pen I used, 
brought me some of his own — then, 
inquiring if I smoked, brought some 
cigars, and said he was himself a very 
poor smoker, — and so demonstrated. 
He received chance visitors, of whom 
there were a number during my stay, 
— some of them from beyond the sea, 
bringing no manner of introduction 
excepting curiosity, — with the same 
gentle courtesy, and revealed not the 


least impatience, however unimpor- 
tant the guest or trivial the matter oc- 
cupying his time. Towards the close 
of my visit, I ventured to tell him that 
I had received several letters from 
friends begging for his autograph. 
He went directly to the study, and soon 
brought me five or six sheets of paper, 
each with a verse and his name. I 
can remember but one, and that the 
shortest. It was: 


“Would’st thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill. 
R. W. Emerson.” 


Apparently Mr. Emerson was the 
most modest of men. Though he 
talked freely and seemed, like Tho- 
reau’s woodchopper, to enjoy talking, 
I never once heard him speak of him- 
self. To be sure, there was no reason 
why he should do so to a passing ac- 
quaintance; but my impression was 
strengthened by the apparent attitude 
which his speech gave him toward 
others. From his characterization of 
Alcott, one might almost have fancied 
Emerson a humble student at the feet 
of a Socrates. To this great man he 
led me on the evening of my arrival. 
We found the mansion illuminated in 
honor of the return from Europe of 
Miss Louisa Alcott; but there were few 
callers, and we had the pleasure of 
listening to a dissertation upon Greek 
art, from the elder oracle, which Mr. 
Emerson seemed to enjoy very much; 
but it was far too abstract and misty 
to be of any use to me. As he lauded 
Alcott, so others. If he mentioned an 
artist or writer, it was to praise. He 
seemed incapable of animadversion. 
I thought he pleased himself in 
making heroes for his own worship — 
sometimes of poor material. He talked 
admiringly of Thoreau, and here I 
could sympathize warmly, and so ex- 
pressing myself he guided me to the 
site of the famous house by Walden 
Pond, and in the adjacent wood cut a 
young hickory, and presented me a 
walking stick as a memento. I am 
sure he would not have reft it, but it 
was on his own land. Alas! I cannot 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From a crayon by Charles Akers, in the possession of Moorfield Storey, Esq. 


remember what he said about Tho- 
reau; but, as we were returning home, 
| recall oddly enough, he spoke of na- 
ture’s apparent wastefulness in the 
matter of seeds, and stooping, pulled 
up a common weed, tasted the root, 
and remarked that she was occasion- 
ally stingy and used the same flavor 
for two or three different plants. 

\n illustrative anecdote is given me 
by a friend who visited him. At dinner 
one day there was mention of a woman 


well known as a lion-hunter; and in 
speaking of her Mrs. Emerson used 
the word “snob.” Mr. Emerson ob- 
jected: the word was too harsh, — he 
didn't like that ugly class of words 
beginning with “sn”. His wife in- 
quired how he would characterize the 
lady. “I should say” — very slowly 
— “she is a person having great sym- 
pathy with success.” 

He was reading the life of Wedge- 
wood at this time, and was pleased to 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


From a medallion by Charles Akers, in the possession of Mrs, Mabel Lowell Burnett. 


talk of pottery and the use of terra- 
cotta in architecture, of which I had 
made some study in Italy; but he had 
apparently about the same view of fine 
art that an eagle in the clouds might 
have, providing the eagle with an 
Iemersonian brain. I suppose he 
placed Art in its true relation to every- 
thing else; but of its relative merit in 
detail he was, I think, quite unin- 
formed, — and, as I said, spoke of art- 
ists, as of others, only to praise. 
With all the friendliness and cheer- 
fulness in his talk of men and affairs 
went a certain remoteness of vision 
and abstraction, as if he were at the 
same time listening to the conversation 
of Plato or Goethe, or the whisperings 


of his own particular demon. One 
admired, but felt himself remotely 
placed in a throng. Being with him, 
one must admire, and might grow to 
love; but who could foresee intimacy? 
I cannot say that he was apparently 
less human or humane than other not- 
able men of whom I am thinking; but 
he seemed to dwell apart, dispassion- 
ate. His association with the gods was 
so constant and absorbing that close 
contact with men became impossible. 
Men were merely man. He _ was 
obliged to reckon with them in the 
mass. His concern was with the 
whole — and he must generalize. An 
individual was but a type. His im- 
mutability of deportment added to the 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


From a medallion by Charles Akers, in the possession of Mrs, Mabel Lowell Burnett. 


impression of remoteness which I en- 
tertained. If, wandering in those 
ghostly realms beyond the Styx, | am 
so fortunate as to meet familiar shades, 
| expect least change in his appari- 
tion. Even here, with him, one might 
fancy himself already translated. 

No one so endowed as he could 
have been wanting in a sense of hu- 
mor; but I observed little of it in his 
daily life and conversation. With all 
his unvarying cheerfulness, the most 
austere Puritan could not be more se- 
rious. He had apparently no taste for 
play or nonsense. The smallest spark 
of humor in his deliberate utterance 
stuck fiery off indeed. A pun was al- 
most shocking. Once when, on a lec- 
turing tour, he came to my studio in 


a Western city, he surprised me with: 
“What are you doing out here, Mr. 
? Looking for the Maine 
chance?” I might have said Tu 
quoque, but I was overcome. 

His memory, even of small details, 
was at this time perfect. A year or 
more after my visit at Concord, I met 
him at a dinner in Boston, and he di- 
rectly resumed a former conversa- 
tion about terra-cotta, referring to pre- 
cise details. The strange failure of 
memory in later years is the more re- 
markable. I have heard that, attend- 
ing the funeral of a dear friend, he 
could not recall the name of him he 
mourned. I like to fancy that he in 
some sort possessed the secret of life, 
—that in his abstraction he hovered 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


From a medallion by Charles Akers, in the possession of Mrs, Mabel Lowell Burnett. 


nearer the inner court of the universe 
than his fellows, and at this later stage 
had perhaps entered and partly closed 
the gate behind him. But ‘tis consid- 
ering too curiously. His sojourn here 
gave courage to mankind, and espe- 
cially to American youth. His lonely 
indwelling was perhaps the means of 
his influence for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 


It is scarcely fitting to regard these 
men of whom I have written as a co- 
terie, —though I have often heard 
them, with two or three others whom 
I may not mention, spoken of as a 
clique. They were sharply differen- 
tiated as individuals, but certainly 
much modified by circumstances com- 


mon to them all. They lived, not far 
separated, in permanent homes. They 
were constant friends. All attained 
fame while living, — were, so to speak, 
successful in life, and no poet of them 
had to dodge the bailiff. All were of 
good moral character, all highly es- 
teemed socially,all collegiates,all good 
husbands, good fathers, good citizens 
and good Americans. Their genial 
hospitality and altruism I have wished 
to illustrate in these slight memories 
of personal intercourse. If they formed 
a clique, their conspiracy was a whole- 
some one for the community and the 
world at large, and a wide search will 
fail to reveal another band of men ex- 
hibiting so much combined genius and 
respectability. 
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LUDWIG 


RICHTER, THE 


GERMAN PEOPLE'S 


ARTIST. 


By W. Henry Winslow. 


, | ‘HE man who probably has had 


the widest influence upon mod- 
ern wood engraving is the late 
Ludwig Richter; and as an original 
designer he is only to be compared 
among Germans with Durer, Hans 
Holbein and Menzel. A summary of 
his life and work would seem to 
have an interest for a public which 
knows too little of either, and 
especially now when vulgar and taw- 
dry sensationalism so often usurps the 
place of the idealism and the healthy 
sentiment which are his shining char- 
acteristics. 
Richter was born September 28, 
1803, in a sub- 


after years abundantly testify. Prot- 
estantism influenced him through his 
Lutheran mother and grandmother, 
and Romanism through his father and 
grandfather, he himself becoming in 
the end a Roman Catholic, though of 
a singularly liberal type. 

At a very early age, the drama, in 
the form of a Marionette theatre, seized 
upon the child’s imagination. Three 
pennies intended for buying cherries 
procured him entrance, the play being 
the story of Dr. Faustus and his com- 
pact with the devil. A certain spirit 
named Vitzli-Putzli being summoned 
by the doctor and asked if he desired 








urb of Dres- 
den, his father 
being a cop- 
per-plate en- 
eraver and 
draughtsman, 
and his pater- 
nal grandfather 
a copper-plate | 
printer. The | 
latter in his | 
earlier days | 
was a believer | 
in alchemy and 
wasted time 
and money in 
its pursuit. 
The maternal 
grandfather 
had a_iittle 
shop, whose 
odd customers 
and quaint in- 
terior greatly 
interested the 











eternal happi- 
ness replied 
that if heav- 
en could only 
be reached by 
a ladder of 
knives he 
would try to 


climb though 
he were cut in 
pieces. This, 


says Richter in 
his interesting 
“Recollec- 
tions,”’ affected 
him strangely. 


sut what 
touched him 
more deeply 


was the stern 
tragedy of war 
enacted in and 
about Dresden 
when he was 
only eight 
years old, in- 
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HE LOVES ME 


the camps of the allied armies and 
a visit to a battlefield, to say nothing 
of the spectacle of a great city on the 
verge of starvation, forced to receive 
a horde of foreign soldiers, who were 
quartered upon the inhabitants. He 
saw the immense line of watch-fires 
upon all the heights around the city, 
and the dreaded arbiter of nations, Na- 
poleon, riding in front of his staff, 
“with a face of bronze,” and with 
cocked hat and long gray overcoat, just 
as one thinks of him, the unforgetable 
countenance seeming to declare: “I 
am my own world and men are the fig- 
ures with which I reckon.” 


After the Russian campaign, during 
a snow-storm, the boy saw something 
of the reverse of the medal, a wretched 
procession crossing the bridge over 
the Elbe, French soldiers straggling 
homeward, as best they could, dis- 
mounted cavalry-men wrapped in 
ragged horse-blankets and supported 
by sticks and crutches, and others 
wearing women’s hoods and _ blouses 
stolen from the peasants to protect 
them from the bitter cold. Later came 
the Russians, with Kalmucks armed 
with bows and arrows, Tartars wearing 
high pointed caps, Bashkirs in scale- 
armor, and baggage-laden dromeda- 
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ries. It is easy to imagine the impres- 
sion such scenes made upon the fresh 
sensibilities of the embryo artist. 

After a little rudimentary schooling, 
he began, at the age of twelve, to help 
his father, his ambition to be more than 
a mechanical draughtsman and en- 
vraver yielding for the time to neces- 
sity. Their occupation was mainly 
the illustration of cheap almanacs, con- 
taining a medley of receipts, predic- 
tions and notices of public events and 
festivals. These were published by 
local booksellers, odd characters who 
came to Dresden to give their orders 
in person. 

The course of study then open to the 
would-be artist seems in the light of 
to-day pathetically barren, consisting 
largely in avoiding direct contact with 
Nature and at the same time copying 
travesties of her at second hand. The 
artist known in his time as “Old 











THE TIME OF ROSES. 














Zingg,”’ a patron and employer of the 
elder Richter, was the chief priest of 
this cult, and his pupils were made to 
labor over what he called “the sharp- 
cut oak touch” and “therounded linden 
touch,” as a preparation for foliage 
drawing, and in copying engravings, 
and sometimes drawing from casts. 
Yet another teacher folded and re- 
folded bits of paper in fan-like shapes 
to serve as models for leafage. 

When Richter was fifteen, the first 
opportunity came for greater freedom. 
An art publisher of Dresden, named 
Arnold, seeking an etcher, accidentally 
found himself in the father’s work- 
room, and finally came to an agree- 
ment with him whereby Ludwig was 
to assist by making a series of views of 
the city and its environs. The pub- 
lisher was much moved by Ludwig's 
resemblance to a son whom he had lost. 
and thus began a lasting friendship 
with the Arnold family, which was to 
prove of no little value. 

But what at the time appeared to the 
voung fellow the event of his life was 
his appointment in 1820 as artist to 
Prince Narischkin, a member of the 
family of Catherine the Second’s in- 
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famous favorite. He was about to 
travel in France and Northern Italy, 
and engaged Richter, as one might 
now engage a photographer, to secure 
mementoes of his journey. The salary 
was small, but the opportunity to travel 
and to sketch seemed a heaven-send. 
Ilis employer, however, proved to be 
a Russian grandee of the good old type, 
a handsome barbarian, a gourmet and 
gambler, tyrannical, superstitious and 
ignorant. Yet though exchanging 
one drudgery for another our artist 
tasted liberty at intervals and saw 
something of a world otherwise unat- 
tainable. He was present at a hunt 
arranged to gratify his patron by 
Goethe’s Carl August of Weimer, and 
his drawings were praised by the duke. 
“His powerful figure, quiet, forcible 
speech and movements impressed me,” 
says Richter, “though his appearance 
was that of an intelligent farmer.” 
After a seven months’ journey, and 
some misgivings lest the extravagant 
prince should not pay him the arrears 
of his salary, Richter was dismissed 
politely enough, with a hundred ducats 
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IN THE APENNINES, 


in his pocket, and soon reached home, 
quite as glad to be there as he had been 
to leave it. Thirty labored sepia draw- 
ings, the fruit of his travels, were 
bound at great cost and given by 
Narischkin to the Empress of Russia. 
One wonders what has become of 
them. 

Paris was visited during the festivi- 


ties attending the christening of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, one of Louis 


Eighteenth’s children; and it is strange 
to hear of the sort of amusements of- 
fered to Parisians: struggles for sau- 
sages thrown to the mob, drinking free 
wine from the public fountains, and 
climbing greased poles for prizes. 
While Richter resumed work on the 
Dresden views, he took every oppor- 
tunity to study the paintings to which 
he had access, including those of his 
younger contemporaries, who were just 
then playing the old game of Realism 
versus Conventionalism. Some of 
them gravely arrayed themselves in 
antique tunics, flat caps and ruffs, and 
thus walked the streets, wearing their 
hair long and with staffs in their hands. 
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Meanwhile Rome, the artists’ goal 
at that time, was continually in Rich- 
ter’s mind, and once more the friendly 
Arnold came to his aid, guaranteeing 
an income which with rigid economy 
was destined to serve for three years. 
Bidding family and betrothed farewell, 
knapsack on back, he walked from 
Munich to the Eternal City, arriving 
on his birthday September 28. He 
went at once to the Caffe Greco for 
letters, while the bells were ringing 
to celebrate the election of Leo 
Twelfth; for there in those days for- 
eign artists’ correspondence was 
spread upon a side-board for every one 
to take his pick. Richter was wel- 





He gives us an account of the first 
of the afterwards famous artists’ festi- 
vals, which originated in a simple prac- 
tical joke played upon a man named 
Flor, who after bidding a final fare- 
well to his fellow artists in Rome con- 
cluded to return, and by a concerted 
plan was cut by them on the pretext 
that the actual Flor had gone home. 
The proscription only ended when the 
victim, acting on an interested hint, 
agreed to give an entertainment at 
Cervara, and was immediately identi- 
fied by general acclamation. 

Richter’s second winter in Italy 
found him suffering from severe men- 
tal depression, ending’ in the experi- 





IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS 


comed by his compatriots, his gentle, 
iriendly nature and ardent spirit bring- 
ing him into close relations with most 
of them, including Overbeck, Philip 
Veit, Thorwaldsen, Schnorr and Koch. 
The only visible result of his first 
winter, the novelty of which he greatly 
enjoyed, was an oil landscape, which 
he sent home, and the next summer 
found him sketching among the Alban 
and Sabine hills. 


ence commonly known as _ conver- 
sion. That it was in his case a serious 
matter, affecting his whole life, there 
is no reason to doubt, and thencefor- 
ward the Christian attitude in his work 
was very evident, as well as the increas- 
ing influence of Albert Diirer, par- 
ticularly as regards his drawings for 
the block. 

Encouraged by the sale of a land- 
scape through the friendly offices of 








Schnorr, Richter, who had thought of 
returning home, concluded to go to 
Nettuno and Civitella, where through- 
out the summer he worked diligently, 
making landscape studies of the wild 
and solitary country. The third winter 
in Rome was busy, but uneventful, and 
after the usual parting festivities he set 
off in April, again on foot, upon his 
homeward 
journey, 
which was 
enlivened by 
chance en- 
counters with 
acquaint- 
ances. Upon 
leaving Stutt- 
gart, as night 
fell, he came 
to a little 
town of tow- 
ers and tur- 
rets upon a 
river, Roth- 
enburg on 
the Tauber, 
the scene of 
the story of 
the Treasure- 
Seekers by 
Musaus, 
which he 
afterward 1l- 
lustrated. It 
was a dream 
ot the Mid- 
dle Ages: its 
old houses were covered with guild 
emblems and coats of arms, and 
its Gothic inn, into which it was 
necessary to descend by two steps, 
had windows with round leaded 
panes and carved timbers beneath the 
ceiling. Within were silent men, 
strangely dressed, solemnly drinking 
from pewter tankards. Years later, 
after the publication of his illustrations, 
an acquaintance in Munich said: “A 
travelling companion and myself walk- 
ing lately in Bavaria hit upon a town 
which seemed to have been created by 
you. You oughttoseeit. Itis Roth- 
enburg.” 


TRUE 
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During Richter’s three years’ ab- 
sence, few changes had occurred in his 
family, one brother and sister, both 
artists, being at home, while another 
brother had gone to Poland to teach 
drawing in a _nobleman’s family. 
Arnold had proposed to give him fur- 
ther employment but found himseli 
unable to do so, and Ritcher therefore 
returned to 
piece work 
and painted 
oil land- 
scapes which 
were not al- 
ways salable. 
In 1827, after 
a long be- 
trothal, he 
Was married 
to Auguste 
Freuden- 
berg, and 
soon became 
drawing- 
master in the 
Meissen Art- 
school, under 
the patron- 
age of the 
Dresden 
Academy, 
and removed 
to the theu 
picturesque 
suburb. 
Later he oc- 
cupied an 
apartment in an old rambling build- 
ing, whose owner exercised cer- 
tain time-honored rights and was 
held to other equally antiquated 
responsibilities transmitted from feudal 
time. Thus free lodging could not 
be refused any poor person ac- 
tually born under its roof, and any 
accused of criminality within its pre- 
cints, as in the case of awomancharged 
with infanticide, must be tried there. 
It was here that the idea originated of 
the charming domestic sketches, Fiirs 
Haus (For the House), beginning with 
impromptu drawings made for his 
children during the winter evenings. 
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After nine years, the Meissen school 
being closed, Ritcher returned to 
Dresden, and his father lost his post 
of instructor at the Academy, the son 





SILENT LOVE. 


being named as his substitute, much to 
the latter’s embarrassment, with the 
intimation that his non-acceptance 
would be of no service to the elder 
Richter. It is to the credit of both 
that their affectionate relations were 
not in the least affected by this cir- 
cumstance. About this time the pro- 
longed connection began with George 
Wigand of Leipsic, first signalized 
by illustrations for “Picturesque and 
Romantic Germany” and those of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” for wood en- 
graving. It was in 1837-8 that Rich- 
ter began seriously to study this art, 
nine vears after the death of the well 
known Englishman, Thomas Bewick, 
who had revived it after two centuries 
of neglect, a neglect due largely to the 
impossibility of cutting fine and per- 
manent lines with a knife and with the 
grain, upon wood. The need of a 
cheap substitute for metal engraving 
for popular book-illustration led to 
cutting across the grain of the wood 
with the graver, a revolution compar- 
able in its results to that which the 
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photo-mechanical processes _ have 
brought about in our day. Wigand 
established three of Bewick’s pupils in 
Leipsic to forward his publications, 
and Richter, whose pencil was yet 
more essential, with a sigh perhaps for 
his oil paintings, in which by the bye 
he was never more than respectable, 
took up what, was to be the proper 
labor of his life. 

The Richter Album, a selection 
from illustrations made for Wigand, 
fairly; represents the artist’s average 
illustrative work as Fiirs Haus does 
that which was most congenial. One 
of the former, from a block three in- 
ches square, such as he frequently 
used, shows a graveyard. A watch- 
man of the old time stands beside an 
open grave partly covered with boards. 
Low mounds, each with its slender 
wooden cross, are about him. One 
cross bears the name “Marie,” the 
name of the daughter Richter lost. In 
the middle distance is a church gable 
with trees beyond lightly drawn. .\ 





THE WARRIOR’S FAREWELI 








THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 


night bird flits by, and the moon peeps 
from behind dark drifting clouds. The 
sturdy old man, covered with a great 
caped coat, stands firmly planted on 
the earth, clasping a long-handled 
partisan with crossed hands, and medi- 
tates with bent head. There are three 
heavy shadows, that within the grave, 
that of the watchman, and that upon 
his side turned from the moon toward 
the spectator. The engraving gives 
as usual clear white lights, shows a 
clean touch and fine line work, and is 
redolent of mysterious moonlight and 
haunting shadows. 

An illustration of a story of Musaus 
bears merely the words, “Far away in 
rugged Westphalia upon a hot day 
he rode till nightfall without coming 
to an inn.” This picture is a land- 
scape, a wild country and a wooded 
cliff crowned by a castle. Far away 
are hills dark in the shadow of thunder 
clouds, which roll up behind the castle 
cliff so as to bring it into bright re- 
lief. Nearer to the eye stretches a 
heath. A little figure, pack on back, 
is seen approaching. In the fore- 
ground rides the traveller, mounted 
on a shaggy pony, who picks his way 
with hanging head over the broken, 
undulating ground. The composition 
resolves itself into an arrangement of 
opposed horizontal bands or strata, 
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running across the picture. Begin- 
ning with the top, we have the storm 
clouds, lighter above and darker be- 
low; then a line of yet darker distant 
hills, with a lighter range and castle 
in front; and, lightest of all, the heath 
and then the boldly hatched fore- 
ground, the strongly accented figure 
of the traveller binding together, as it 
were, the alternating strata of con- 
trasting tones which are piled up be- 
hind him. It is the happiest amplifi- 
cation of the simplest text, a vivid pic- 
ture of a rough country, threatening 
tempest, romantic castle and weary 
traveller, all in a space no larger than 
a visiting card, created with a few 
black lines, the work of three or four 
hours. 

Another block illustrates Richter’s 
favorite story, entitled ‘Silent Love.” 
The descriptive lettering reads, “He 
went according to old custom and an- 





THE WATCHMAN 


nounced to the mother in the friend- 
liest manner his matrimonial intentions 
concerning her honored daughter.” 
Two persons in medizval gala attire 
are seen in a timber-ceiled chamber, 
containing a heavily curtained bed, a 
table with flagon and glasses upon it, 
and a leather-covered fifteenth century 
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chair. The substantial elderly man 
stands, feathered cap in hand, raising 
the other to emphasize his words. The 
benignant dame, who wears a dark 
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thus summed up by himself: “Retain- 
ing the old simplicity as far as possi- 
ble, allowing myself greater freedom, 
economizing middle tones, and using 


masses of broad 
light and deep 
shadow.” The di- 


rectness of his 
method, the sunny 
effect of pure 
lights and velvety 
shadows and _sil- 
very lined grays, 
often produced 
without cross- 
hatching, justify 
the artist's choice 
and explain his in- 
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coif with lappets over a wimple, is in 
the act of curtseying, indicated by the 
stiff bend of the back and the sweep 
of the skirt behind. The large old 
hands, with pronounced joints, are not 
unaccustomed to household work. 
The well developed nose suggests 
character, and the chatelaine, with its 
roomy bag of two divisions, and the 
keys confirm the testimony of the 
hands. The suitor’s nosegay and 
breast-knot and the sprigs of greenery 
behind the mirror mark a special oc- 
casion. Nothing could better tell the 
story. There is no line amiss, nor one 
too many. 

Richter’s pictured parables and fan- 
cies throw light equally upon every- 
day German life, from the nursery to 
the churchyard, its public and private 
festivals and holy days, and its folk 
and fairy lore, and are accompanied 
by naive and humorous touches and 
applications all his own and usually 
embellished with a running accom- 
paniment or setting of animal or flower 
drawing, a marvel of decorative skill. 
His style, the best expression of his 
unsophisticated, sympathetic nature, 
combines vigor and delicacy, and his 
idea of the management of tones, 
based as we know upon the oldest 
school of German wood-cutting, is 


fluence upon the 
whole body of 
German _ illustra- 
tors, even including those of the 


fugitive Fliegende Blatter. Henschel, 
3iirkner, Vogel, the artificial Thu- 


mann, the insipid Oscar  Pletsch 
and many another are more or 
less akin to him and_ show the 


family likeness. Though his artistic 
ancestry, except as regards Diuirer, is 
not to be traced, it may well be that 
the clever Chodowiecki, who died three 
years before Richter was born and 
with whose designs the latter was famil- 
iar, imparted to him something of his 
technical qualities, though not his dry 
style. 





NEW 
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After his return from Rome, he was 
at times teased with visions of idealized 
landscape and figures painted in the 
grand manner, but by degrees he found 
close at hand what he had missed else- 
where, a very genuine inspiration, 
which imparted to every-day scenes the 
highest qualities of art. Henceforth 
he was to become the beloved artist of 
the fireside and the home, wherever 
he is known; above all, the children’s 
friend, including not a few gray-haired 
youngsters. The reason is not far to 
seek. He was in harmony with him- 
self, his fellows, and his world; and his 
art, like that of Jenny Lind, of Ander- 
sen and Mendelssohn, was the expres- 
sion of his inmost thought and being. 

In 1849 and in 1851, overwork led 
to two vacations in Holland and Bel- 
gium and in the Rhine country, and 
after 1852 every summer was spent 
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at Loschwitz on the Elbe, in a little 
house commanding a wide and beauti- 
ful view; but his wife lived to enjoy it 
only two years, her loss and that of 
his daughter Marie, who died earlier, 
being a life-long sorrow. 

In 1855 was completed the most im- 
portant and familiar of Richter’s etch- 
ings, called “Christmas Night,” show- 
ing a galaxy of lovely angels bearing 
a Christmas tree and hovering above 
the dim streets and houses of an 
ancient German city, where every 
lighted window repeats the story of 
glad news. In this vear his picture, 
“\ Bridal Procession in Spring,” a 
theme charmingly treated in the second 
part of Fiirs Haus won a_ gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition. This 
Fiirs Haus series of sixty drawings 


originally published in four parts, 
bearing the names of the seasons, 


illustrates many phases of household 
life such as belong to the different sea- 
sons, including the great Christian fes- 
tivals and national holidays, and 
though characteristically German, it is 
equally human. The first illustration, 
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drawn on the first day of 1858, is that 
of a domestic interior on New Year's 
morning, the family gathered together, 
while snow falls without. Several 
scenes were transcripts of those ai 
Loschwitz, including the children 
making merry out of doors. A comi- 
cal old family servant also figures in 
these, as well as Richter himself, with 
a borrowed countenance. “A Grand- 
father’s Joys and Woes” was drawn 
in his daughter’s nursery. The little 
figure of the old man sitting solitary 
in the twilight, called “Now,” reveals 
the train of thought which the loss of 
his wife made only too familiar to him. 
and the last illustration of all, finished 
after the death of a cherished daughter 
by marriage, bears the title, “ Longing 
for Home.” 

The collections called “Sunday” and 
“Our Daily Bread” have a close ai- 
finity with Fiirs Haus in sentiment 
as has also “The New Nosegay.” 
“The Lord’s Prayer” and Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell” complete the prin- 
cipal drawings made between 1857 and 
1866. Ruskin savs of “The Lord's 
Prayer,” “Sunday” and Fiirs Haus. 
“Perfect as types of easy line drawing, 
exquisite in ornamental composition 
and refined to the utmost in ideal 
grace, they represent all that is 
simplest, purest and happiest in human 
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life, all that is 
most strengthen- 
ing and comfort- 
ing in nature and 
religion.” A new 
undertaking was 
the designing of 
four frescoes for 
the Prince of 
Meiningen’s villa 
in Thuringia, 
painted by an- 
other hand. 

The year 1863 
deprived Richter 
of his daughter, 
Aimée_ Gaber, 
who with her hus- 
band had _ very 
sympathetically 
engraved for him, and also of his aged 
mother; and increasing loss of sight 
compelled him to forego further work 
The following year, to employ the time 
which began to hang heavily upon his 
hands, unused to idleness, he began to 
write his “Recollections of a Life.” 
In 1876 the resignation of his pro- 
iessorship at the Dresden Academy 
took place, though he was asked to 
retain his salary, and the German em- 
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peror granted him a modest pension, 
so that he was free from pecuniary 
anxiety. 

Hoff’s catalogue of Richter’s en- 
graved work comprises more than 
thirty-three hundred drawings on the 
block, to say nothing of water colors, 
etchings and oil paintings, a remark- 
able showing, when one considers 
their minute and finished character, so 
different from contemporary illustra- 
tion, which moreover as a rule, re- 
quires no drawing on the wood. 

September 28, 1883, was Richter’s 
eightieth birthday, and though he de- 
clined the dinner the artists desired 
to give him, the greater part of the day 
was spent in receiving deputations 


from the Dresden Academy and _ vari- 
ous art associations, together with 
many telegrams and letters, to which 
were added a decoration from the 
German emperor, a gold medal, and 
several laurel crowns. The old man’s 
comment upon this occasion was that 
it was very gratifying, but also humili- 


ating. 
The vear 1884 was to be Richter’s 
last. Although in good spirits, he 


began to be subject to attacks of faint- 
ness caused by weakness of the heart, 
and finally, on the 19th of June, saving 
he felt cold, he went to bed, and, be- 
coming unconscious, passed away as 
peacefully as he had lived. His re- 
mains were interred in the same suburb 
of Friedrichstadt in Dresden where 
he was born. With but little varia- 
tion, Longfellow’s well known lines in 
memory of the Master might be fitly 
engraved upon the tombstone of his 
latest follower: 


“Here where Art was still Religion. 
With a simple reverent heart, 
Lived and labored Ludwig Richter, 

An Evangelist of Art. 
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THE MUNICIPALITY, OLD AND NEW. 


By James Phinney Baxter. 


OME time ago the 
writer received a New 
Year’s card bearing 
this inscription: “The 
765th Mayor of Tru- 
ro, Silvanus Trevail, 
wishes you a happy 

prosperous New Year.” To 





and 
which was replied: “The thirty-second 
Mayor of Portland, Maine, returns 


the greeting of the 765th Mayor 
of Truro and wishes him a continu- 
ance of happiness and prosperity.” 

The 765th mayor of Truro! What 
a history this implies! — and what is 
Truro, that it should have such a his- 
tory? It is a town in the west division 
of Cornwall, situated at the confluence 
of the rivers Kenwyn and St. Allen. 
According to a charter granted in the 
time of Elizabeth, it would appear that 
the mayor of Truro was also the mayor 
of Falmouth, the old name of the city 
of Portland, by which name its cus- 
toms district is still denominated. 
The consideration of such municipal 
antiquity stimulates curiosity; and a 
brief study of early English munici- 
pal history may be interesting. 

One of the insurmountable difficul- 
ties which the early municipal authori- 
ties had to deal with grew out of the 
question of ownership. A town might 
belong to the king, or to a noble, or to 
the church; or it might have a divided 
ownership. A town belonging to the 
king enjoyed greater freedom than one 
belonging to a noble whose domicile 
was contiguous to it, while a town 
having a divided ownership was al- 
ways in a turmoil. It might be sup- 
posed that a town under the control 
of the church would enjoy unusual 
privileges, that brotherly love would 
diffuse through its borders such an at- 
mosphere of warmth and light that 
peace and prosperity would find there 
a perennial abode; but alas! such 
was not the case. Royal rule was 





far less oppressive than ecclesiastical. 
Before considering this phase of the 
subject, however, it may be well to get 
a view of some of the conditions of an 
English citizen’s life when Truro had 
reached its four hundredth mayor, or 
at a period about midway between its 
first and its present chief magistrate. 
The poverty of the people, com- 
pared with that of the people of to-day 
in a prosperous New England city, was 
distressing; yet the English towns of 
that period were priding themselves 
on the great progress which they had 
made during the century past. The 
houses were small and almost bare of 
furniture; carpets were. unknown; the 
wealthy covered their floors with 
rushes, which, being only occasionally 
renewed, became filthy and contami- 
nated the air with offensive and un- 
healthy odors. Table knives and forks 
had not been invented, the fingers 
serving in their place. The towns had 
no system of sewerage, and the streets 
were almost impassable. Rubbish of 
all kinds was cast into them; piles of 
hot cinders and ashes from the found- 
ries, and even the filth of butchers and 
keepers of swine. In one instance an 
enterprising tanner used a principal 
thoroughfare for his pits, and in an- 
other a miller, needing a peculiar kind 
of clay which he could not readily find 
elsewhere, dug a hole in the public 
highway so large that, becoming filled 
with water after a storm, a glove mer- 
chant with his horse fell into it and 
was drowned. The fact is preserved 
in the record of the miller’s trial for 
murder; he was liberated, as it ap- 
peared that no malice was intended. 
So common was it for citizens who 
needed clay or sand to take it from 
the public thoroughfare, that in the 
city of Norwich an ordinance was 
passed forbidding citizens from dig- 
ging sand in the market place. With 
little or no attention to drainage, the 
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wells of course became contaminated, 
and plagues occurred, which in some 
cases swept away half the popula- 
tion. To ward off sickness fires were 
built in the streets at night, it being 
popularly supposed that they de- 
stroyed the germs of pestilence. 

As trade increased there was an im- 
provement in the condition of English 
towns. Inns for the accommodation 
of travellers multiplied, and it would 
seem that competition was sharp, for 
lodgings with a feather-bed cost in 
Canterbury a penny, and an ordinance 
was passed that no inn-keeper should 
solicit a man to patronize his inn, but 
should leave him at liberty to choose 
any lodging he pleased. The Ameri- 
can who lives in a land where food is 
so superabundant that he gives it no 
thought, is impressed to-day when he 
travels in Europe, with the economy 
of food; but it is but natural that some 
of the old economy should be inherited 
by the descendants of men to whom 
a sufficiency of daily food was a bless- 
ing worthy of devout thanksgiving. 
To render food attainable by the citi- 
zens of a town, the most stringent laws 
were enacted to prevent extortion. 
The prices of provisions and the profit 
permitted to the seller were fixed by 
law, to exceed which was punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. Thus, 
dealers in corn were allowed to charge 
but a penny profit on a bushel; the 
innkeeper, a half a penny on a feed of 
hay, and two pence on a gallon of 
wine. Forestalling the market was a 
grave offense. Jacobs, in his work on 
English law, says: “All endeavors to 
enhance the common price of any 
victuals or merchandise, and practices 
which have an apparent tendency 
thereto, are highly criminal by the 
common law —and so jealous is the 
common law of practices of this na- 
ture, that it will not suffer corn to be 
sold in the sheaf before threshed; for 
by such sale the market is in effect 
forestalled.” To buy provisions in 
large quantities with the intent to sell 
again at a profit was dignified by the 
title of engrossing, and was a criminal 


offense. One of the most important 
duties of a mayor was to see that these 
laws were stringently enforced. The 
temptation to evasion was as great as 
in the case of the prohibitory law of 
our day; nor were mayors and bailiffs 
always above reproach, for they some- 
times winked at evasion and profited 
thereby. 

The first duty of a new mayor after 
his installation was to fulfill his oath 
of office, by which he was obliged to 
keep in the narrow path of rectitude 
all the cooks, brewers, innkeepers, 
bakers, and other tradespeople with- 
in his jurisdiction. He at once issued 
summonses to them to appear before 
him at the guild-hall. The coal deal- 
ers appeared, and he examined their 
measures and inquired into their 
methods; the bakers, who wrangled 
with him about the proper size of their 
loaves and the quality of the wheat 
which they used; the brewers, whose 
ale and measures he examined; the 
dealers in wool, coal, wood and other 
commodities. But his duty with these 
people did not end here. He was 
obliged to see that his ordinances were 
respected; hence he made frequent 
perambulations about the town, keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon the traders, and 
especially upon brewers, with whom, 
being a “refractory people,” he often 
spent considerable time, observing 
how they dispensed that prime neces- 
sity of life, beer, to their customers, — 
tasting the different qualities, that dis- 
pensed to the poor as well as to the 
rich, to be sure that the poor man’s 
beer was not below the standard and 
that he had good measure; for neglect 
of this important duty would have 
speedily rendered him unpopular. The 
mayor of the 16th century found his 
office no more of a sinecure than one 
finds it now in the 19th. It is amus- 
ing to note the agitating questions 
which were constantly coming up to 
vex him, quite like the questions of 
to-day, which, springing suddenly 
from obscure corners like jacks-in-the 
box, appear at first like new creations, 
but which closer observation shows to 
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be the same grinning imps which dis- 
ported themselves on the stage of 
municipal affairs in the olden time. 
Allusion has been made to the con- 
dition of the streets in English cities. 
The highways between cities were 
in a much worse condition. Rome 
had for ages set the example 
of good road building; but England 
had not been inspired by it, — and 
what with almost impassable roads, 
and cut-purses plentifully scattered 
along the way, a journey from one 
city to another was no tame affair. 
The writer has recently had in his 
possession several original letters with 
the endorsements upon them of the 
postmasters by whose stations they 
passed, showing the time of arrival at 
each place. One of these letters 
shows that it left Plymouth on Sep- 
tember 18, 1627, at eight o’clock P. M. 
by special messenger, who was 
charged to haste for his life, as the 
letter was an official one directed to 
the Secretary of State at London, and 
contained state news of great import- 
ance. It reached Ivy Bridge, 11 miles 
distant, in about eight hours. Ash- 
burton is 12 miles farther, but the 
hour at which it arrived there is oblit- 
erated. At Exeter, 19 miles farther, 
it arrived at 12 o’clock on the night 
of the 19th, showing that 42 miles had 
been accomplished in about 28 hours. 
Honiton is about 16 miles from Exe- 
ter, and Sherburn about 40 miles from 
Honiton; this 56 miles was accom- 
plished in something over 35 hours. 
At six o’clock on the night of the 21st, 
Shaftsbury, 16 miles from Sherburn, 
was reached, and Andover, about 32 
miles farther, at past six o’clock on the 
morning of the 22nd; while Basing- 
stoke, about 46 miles from London, 
was reached at past one on the same 
day. Thus 164 miles had been accom- 
plished in 89 hours. There is no 
endorsement to show the time it 
reached the secretary’s hands, but 
probably not earlier than the noon of 
the 23rd, perhaps eight hours less than 
five days after leaving Plymouth, 
Which is distant from London about 


210 miles, making an average speed 
of less than two miles an hour; and 
this letter the secretary was informed 
was sent by the “runinge packet.” 
One of these letters was marked 
“hast, hast, hast, hast, post hast.” As 
a gentle encouragement to the post- 
man was sometimes added to a similar 
endorsement the inspiring words, 
“Ryde for your lyfe”; or in case of 
great importance, “Ryde Villin! Ryde! 
ffor your lyfe! ffor your lyfe! ffor your 
lyfe!” 

. But to return to municipal affairs. 
The restrictions upon trade already 
described greatly limited the freedom 
of the citizen; but these restrictions 
were of minor importance when com- 
pared with the monopolies enjoyed by 
favored individuals. In process of 
time the exclusive privilege of dealing 
in almost every commodity was given 
to some court favorite, who usually 
divided his ill-gotten gains with his 
royal patron. A single instance in the 
reign of Charles I. will illustrate. 
Being pressed for funds, the king 
issued a proclamation that public car- 
riages were a great disturbance to 
him, “his dearest consort the queen,” 
and “the nobility and others of place 
and degree”; besides the proclamation 
declared that the pavements were 
broken by them, and that they made 
the price of hay and grain higher; 
therefore their use was prohibited in 
London and its suburbs, except to 
persons journeying out of the city a 
distance of not less than three miles. 
It was also commanded that no person 
should ride in a coach in the streets 
of London unless the owner kept four 
horses ready for the king’s use when 
required. This proclamation of course 
caused great hardship to the owners 
of carriages and to people unable to 
possess private ones, and the discon- 
tent of the people was loudly ex- 
pressed; whereupon the king issued 
another proclamation, out of “gracious 
consideration” to his suffering people, 
—that “finding it really requisite for 
our nobility and gentry, as well as for 
foreign ambassadors, strangers and 
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others, that there should be a compe- 
tent number of hackney coaches 
allowed” for public use, he granted 
full power and authority to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, one of his favorites, 
to have control during life of all the 
public carriages in the kingdom, and 
to prescribe rules and fix such prices 
for their use as he thought proper. 
The number in London was limited to 
fifty coaches and sixty horses, but the 
number in other parts of England was 
left to the discretion of the Marquis. 
Of course this monopoly yielded a rich 
revenue, of which a large part was 
loaned to the royal beggar. 

The guilds played an important part 
in municipal affairs, and often proved 
a very disturbing element. Originat- 
ing at an early day, they drew together 
the merchants and manufacturers, who 
linked themselves together not only 
for defensive but for offensive pur- 
poses. The old theory was that the 
manufacturer and trader were public 
servants, and that the crown or mu- 
nicipality possessed the unquestioned 
right of regulating their dealings; that 
the municipality, when its charter was 
broad enough, could determine the 
percentage of profits, the limits within 
which wares could be sold, the hours 
and price of labor, in fact, every detail 
relating to production. The guilds 
themselves did not question the valid- 
ity of this theory, and adopted the 
popular phrases, which involved 
repugnance to private gain as a motive 
to productive industry; but unregen- 
erate human nature, behind this mask 
of self-abnegation, was as active as 
ever, and in spite of legal enactments 
asserted itself whenever and wherever 
it could; hence there was always a 
smouldering hostility between the con- 
sumer and the producer, which at 
times blazed out with furious energy. 
Popularly the producers were always 
in league with Satan against the poor 
people, who charged them all with not 
only palming off upon them bad wares, 
but with charging them unlawful 
profits. As to-day, so it was then: 
the manufacturers and traders often 


leagued together to advance prices, — 
but in the end were usually defeated. 

We have heard threats of landlords 
closing their hotels and refusing to 
entertain guests on account of a strict 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. A 
similar condition of affairs occurred 
centuries ago. The price of Gascony 
wine was fixed, by which the profit 
was so greatly reduced that the dealers 
declared themselves unable to live by 
its sale. In one city the innkeepers 
closed their houses and refused to 
receive guests; whereupon the mayor 
caused them to be prosecuted for their 
“malignacy.” 

Stow, in his Survey of London, 
gives an account of nearly one hun- 
dred trades associations or guilds in 
London. These associations embraced 
every conceivable trade or industry: 
grocers, cutlers, pewterers, skinners, 
bakers, brewers, saddlers, girdlers, and 
even paviors, gardeners, cooks, water- 
men, bowyers and fletchers, — the last 
two being makers of bows and arrows. 
The diversity of interests represented 
by so many associations led of course 
to frequent bickerings, and _ those 
whose trade was general, like the gro- 
cers and bakers, were often charged by 
those whose trade was special, like the 
skinners and bowyers, with extortion. 

Rivalries and jealousies among the 
guilds, however, did not prevent them 
from acting together when common 
interests were involved, and although 
they wielded the great influence which 
in time they came to possess for their 
own interests, they did much towards 
freeing Englishmen from the hard 
conditions which feudalism had im- 
posed upon them. 

The ownership of towns, I have said, 
was a troublesome question for the 
municipal authorities to deal with. The 
case of the city of Exeter furnishes a 
striking example. Exeter is situated 
on the river Exe, and is a city of great 
antiquity, having been a British town 
long before the Roman invasion. Exe 
island, near the town gates, and ad- 
joining suburbs, belonged to the Earl 
of Devonshire, who controlled the 
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navigation of the river and levied 
duties on whatever commodities came 
within his jurisdiction, in fact, every- 
thing which came by water transpor- 
tation to the city. Inside the town 
walls a considerable territory belonged 
to the bishop, this being walled and 
protected by a small army of idle fol- 
lowers, who held the hard-working 
citizens in contempt. Here then was a 
city divided into two portions, one of 
which was controlled by ecclesiastical 
power and the other by civil authority, 
while a portion of its suburbs was held 
by a rapacious nobleman. The result 
was a conflict which extended over 
centuries. The fight for independence 
began when the earl and bishop joined 
together in forestalling the market by 
buying up all the fish and leaving the 
citizens of the town without this neces- 
sary article of food. The mayor, who 
at this time was really dependent upon 
the earl and wore his livery, moved by 
the loud complaints of his people, 
demanded that they should have one- 
third of the fish in the market. The 
overbearing earl commanded the 
mayor to appear before him; and, fol- 
lowed by a concourse of his people 
making a great clamor, the latter pro- 
ceeded to the earl’s abode, where he 
removed his livery and returned it to 
the earl, as a token that he thenceforth 
renounced allegiance to the earldom of 
Devonshire. Returning to the guild- 
hall, an ordinance was passed that 
never again should a citizen of Exeter 
wear foreign livery. Suitable robes of 
office were thereupon adopted by the 
town, including the conventional mace, 
the proud emblem ‘of municipal au- 
thority. The fight was now on, and 
was waged with varying fortunes be- 
tween successive mayors, earls and 
bishops, until the city finally achieved 
its independence. 

Among the most interesting periods 
of this conflict is that covered by the 
mayoralty of John Shillingford, whose 
interesting letters, among the earliest 
specimens of English private corre- 
spondence that exist, have been pre- 
served to us by the Camden Society. 


The editor of these letters tells that he 
found many of them “under the very 
tiles of the guild-hall roof, where,” he 
says, “I rescued them from imminent 
destruction from damp”; and he re- 
grets, as we all must regret, that so 
many of them were lost. Of Shilling- 
ford himself, he says, quoting Hooker: 
“This John Shillingford, the mayere, 
was a very wyse man and learned yn 
the Lawes of the Realme; bold and 
sturdie and yn his governement very 
just and upright, and so well he dy- 
rected the same to the beneffits of the 
commonwelthe of this citie as few be- 
fore hym dyd it better.” Shillingford 
had among the people of Exeter the 
reputation of a patriot, and on a cer- 
tain Michaelmas they elected him as 
their chief magistrate. Shillingford, 
however, declined the honor; but not 
to lose his services, they availed them- 
selves of a law which enabled them to 
obtain a writ compelling him to accept 
the office or pay a fine of a thous- 
and pounds. Finding it impossible to 
escape the service imposed upon him, 
he finally took the oath of office and 
assumed his duties, with the determin- 
ation to do his best for the municipality 
over whose affairs he was so reluct- 
antly forced to preside. This matter 
is preserved in the memorials of the 
city of Exeter in the following words: 
“that John Shillingford being elected 
and chusen to be Mayer for the yere 
dyd refuse to be sworne and to take 
th’ office upon him, whereupon adver- 
tysement was made unto the King and 
Counsell, and then a write under the 
Privie Seale was directed and sent to 
the sayde John requiring and com- 
maunding him upon the payne of one 
thowsand powndes to take the office 
upon him and to exequute the same; 
who accordinglye upon the Moneday 
next after the Feaste of St. Valentyne, 
at too of the clocke of the afternone, 
came to the Gwyldhall, and there was 
sworne; and, thoughe at the first with 
an evell will, yet yn thende dyd per- 
forme it very well.” 

Heretofore a law-breaker had only 
to cross the street and take refuge in 
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the ecclesiastical portion of the town 
to be free from arrest, as a civil writ 
was not recognized by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities; in fact, the appear- 
ance of one of the mayor’s officers on 
the bishop’s side of the division line 
was a signal for the officers of the lat- 
ter to bestir themselves. Shillingford 
boldly adopted the theory that the 
bishop’s claim was based upon a usur- 
pation of rights belonging to the city 
from an ancient date, and in accord- 
ance with the fanciful methods of 
thought peculiar to the age he went 
back of written history to amusing 
traditions to support his postulate. 
Finally, however, after a long journey 
through unreliable chronicles, he came 
to more solid ground, namely, old 
rights granted by the crown before the 
bishop set up his imperium within the 
walls of Exeter. But the bishop de- 
nied the validity of Shillingford’s argu- 
ments, as in duty bound, and continued 
to defy his authority in that part of the 
town claimed to be within the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Shillingford, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion, and to 
the horror of the bishop’s officers he 
boldly arrested several of them within 
the episcopal precincts ;one while he was 
in attendance upon the bishop’s chan- 
cellor, greatly to the admiration of the 
citizens upon one side of the line and 
greatly to the scandal of those on the 
other. It was now open war, and 
crimination and _ recrimination fol- 
lowed. If a fire occurred, it was 
charged by one party to the malice of 
the other. From the bishop’s side, 
refuse was thrown into the way which 
gave access to the town walls, thereby 
interfering with the defence of the city. 
Thieves fleeing with their plunder 
from the mayor’s officers were safe 
when they entered the bishop’s pre- 
cincts, within which not even the town 
coroner was permitted to perform his 
important office. Although it was 
necessary for mutual protection that 
proper watch should be maintained, 
and the city walls kept in repair, the 
bishop denied the right of munici- 
pal authority to levy taxes within his 
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precinct, which was a great hardship 
to the rest of the citizens. 

There was but one method of reach- 
ing a solution to this unhappy con- 
dition of affairs, an appeal to a tri- 
bunal capable of enforcing its decrees; 
and the bishop took the initiative by 
petitioning “Unto the Ryght Rever- 
end Fader yn God and Blessed Lord 
John Archebysshop of Canterbury, 
Prymate and Chanceller of Enge- 
lond,” setting forth the matters in con- 
tention as he conceived them “full 
mykely” and praying that the party in 
fault should be reported to the “Kyng 
oure soverayn lorde for the love of 
God and yn wey of Charyte.” To 
meet this appeal Shillingford “rode fro 
Excetre on Fryday and cam to Lon- 
don on Tywysday by tyme at VII 
atte cloke; and thar labored to make 
answare to the articulys.” Exeter is 
159 miles from London, and he was 
about five days in making the journey. 
Shillingford evidently made a good im- 
pression upon the chancellor, and 
managed his side of the case with 
much skill. His quaint relations of 
his doings from day to day furnish 
curious pictures of the times almost 
unique in character. Poor, weak, self- 
ish human nature exhibited itself then 
more unblushingly than to-day, but 
the family traits are still recognizable. 
There were men in power who had to 
be approached with delicate deference, 
egotistical men whose opinions could 
not safely be opposed, and others 
whose good will blossomed into florid 
affluence only under the stimulus of 
worldly benefits judiciously adminis- 
tered; hence Exeter needed a true 
patriot and skillful diplomatist to rep- 
resent its interests in London, — and 
it had such a man in John Shilling- 
ford. 

He had no easy task before him. 
The aptest students were employed to 
search ancient records for arguments 
to support the position he had 
assumed; the best lawyers were con- 
sulted for opinions upon delicate ques- 
tions; the influence of men about the 
court was sought, and to men in au- 
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thority pleasant paths were opened by 
presents of rare fish, “stately pikerellis 
and stately tenche’s,” as well as more 
imperishable substantialities. 

The bishop, however, was powerful 
and had powerful friends at court; he 
denied the allegations of his opponent 
and explained away matters which 
could not be disproved; and although 
the impoverished townspeople upheld 
their mayor’s hands to the best of their 


- ability, it is easy to detect behind the 


gracious words which were bestowed 
upon the amiable but strong-minded 
Shillingford a discouraging note, 
which he heard not or affected not to 
hear. Shillingford records with a 
gusto which one can appreciate who 
understands the awe with which com- 
moners in his day regarded the nobil- 
ity, how his “graceous lordship seyde 
to the mayer II tymes Well come, and 
the IIIde tyme Right well come 
Mayer, and helde the mayer a grete 
while faste by the honde and so went 
forth to his barge and wt hym grete 
presse, lordes and other, and yn espec- 
iall the tresorer of the Kynges house- 
holde”; and how he was “at Lambeth 
with my lorde at masse, and offered 
my candell, to my lord is blessed hond, 
y knelying adoun offeryng my candell. 
My lord with laghyng chere upon me 
saide hertely Graunt mercy Mayer,” 
etc. But all this was superficial, and 
after many meetings and much skillful 
fencing the case was compromised so 
that the bishop was given supreme rule 
within the ecclesiastical precincts. No 
town officer could enter to arrest a 
malefactor nor to collect taxes nor, 
indeed, for any other purpose. The 
bishop, however, was to pay his pro- 
portion of the expense of keeping the 
town walls in repair, and the mayor 
could summon his tenants to perform 
their part of the duty of keeping watch. 
But perhaps the most grateful conces- 
sion to the municipal pride was the 
right conceded to the mayor and his 
bailiffs of carrying their maces even 
into the sacred precincts from which 
they had been so long excluded. This 
was indeed a triumph of no small 
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moment; but what perhaps was better 
than all was peace for a season between 
the warring factions. The “mills of 
God” ground slowly indeed in the case 
of Exeter, but the grist was finally 
ground, and the “divine right” of 
bishop and noble produced but chaff. 

As with Exeter, so with other Eng- 
lish cities. All had to deal with sim- 
ilar problems, though in some cases 
there were peculiar hardships. The 
municipal authorities of Winchester, 
for instance, had no control of their 
own gates; one was held by the bishop, 
and a powerful convent held the other 
two, and could at any time admit an 
enemy to the town. The bishop 
closed the shops at will and made the 
traders give him the lion’s share of 
their profits, which he divided among 
his religious brothers. He also col- 
lected tolls on merchandise coming to 
the town by water, while the king’s 
officers levied a duty upon everything 
brought by man or horse into the city. 
The case of Canterbury was even 
worse, as her ecclesiastical control was 
more despotic than in either of the 
cities named. 

The city of London affords a study 
of peculiar interest. We will not con- 
sider the early history of the city, 
which Chamberlain says was in A. D. 
64, “famous for the number of its 
merchants and the greatness of its 
trade,” but will confine our attention 
to some of its municipal peculiarities. 
No English city has preserved to our 
day so many of its ancient character- 
istics as the city of London. For cen- 
turies it has never enlarged its area, 
which is comprised within the narrow 
limits of about a square mile, nor has 
it greatly enlarged its population, 
which at the present time is not far 
from 40,000. about the same as that of 
Portland, Maine. This small munici- 
pality is divided into twenty-six wards, 
and each ward is represented by an 
alderman who holds office for life. 
There are also two hundred and six 
councilmen, who are elected annually. 
The lord mayor is selected from the 
aldermen, two of whom, who have 
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served as bailiffs, being selected by 
the London guilds for candidates, the 
choice from these being made by the 
aldermen. At the end of his term of 
office the mayor again assumes his 
former position, with the designation 
of a past alderman, and usually with 
“Sir” attached to his name. In the 
election of mayor and aldermen 
the people have practically no voice, 
the elections being controlled by the 
guilds. 

The ancient guilds and their gradual 
assumption of power have _ been 
spoken of. While these associations 
have disappeared from most English 
cities, in London they flourish to-day 
with nearly their old-time power. 
There are still eighty of these guilds, 
nearly as many as in Stow’s time, and, 
they having acquired large property 
interests, their annual income is said 
to be at least five millions of dollars. 
One of the largest of these guilds is 
the Grocers’ Company, which has held 
its place in the business life of London 
for six centuries. At first the grocers 
were called pepperers, and when they 
assumed the name of grocers, or 
dealers en-gross, the title was ex- 
tremely unpopular, owing to the 
stringent laws against engrossing, 
or purchasing commodities in large 
quantities for the purpose of re- 
selling at advanced prices. They 
prospered, however, and to-day oc- 
cupy a prominent place among the 
London guilds. The old halls occupied 
by these guilds are among the most 
interesting show places in London. 
Frequent banquets are held in them, 
upon which money is lavishly ex- 
pended. It is estimated that at least 
half a million of dollars is annually ex- 
pended by the various London guilds 
on banquets alone. Their political 


power for centuries has been supreme, 
and although frequent attempts have 
heen made to reduce it, they still rule 
London as of old. They alone choose 
the aldermen 
course, from 
ous to I7I0, 


and mayors, always, of 
guild members. Previ- 
Stow records sixty-four 
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mayors who were of the Grocers’ fel- 
lowship. 

The mode of election is as follows. 
Annually on Michaelmas Day, the 
29th of September, after attending 
church together in great state, the 
mayor and corporation assemble in 
the guild-hall, when the names of all 
the aldermen who have not served as 
mayor are presented to the corpora- 
tion in rotation, and voted upon by 
upraising of hands. The names of the 
two having the largest show of hands 
are then presented to the aldermen, 
who determine by ballot which of the 
two persons whose names are submit- 
ted to them shall serve as mayor for 
the year. It may be said that no man 
can be voted upon if there is any blot 
upon his private character, or if he has 
failed to pay his debts pound for 
pound. After the election, the mayor 
and aldermen return to the hall and 
announce their choice, whereupon the 
successful candidate approaches and 
the chain of office is put around his 
neck. After expressing his thanks 
for the honor bestowed upon him, and 
receiving the title of the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Mayor Elect, he is taken 
by tle lord mayor in his state carriage 
to the Mansion House, to dine with 
the aldermen. On this his first ride 
in the state carriage, he is expecicd 
to fee the driver with a guinea, the 
postilion with half that amount, and 
the city trumpeters, who are in attend- 
ance, with a proportionate gratuity. 
It is necessary that his election should 
receive the approval of the crown, and 
so upon a certain day he proceeds to 
the lord chancellor’s residence, accom- 
panied by all the city officers in stately 
procession, where he is informed that 
royalty smiles upon the city’s choice. 
On the evening of this day occurs his 
first banquet, when he dons his stately 
robes. On the 8th of November, after 
breakfast with the lord mayor, he 
takes the oath of office in the guild- 
hall, accepting the sword, the mace, 
the sceptre and the city purse, after 
which he returns with the lord mayor 
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to the Mansion House, where they 
conjointly give a banquet. He then 
returns to his private residence, in 
order to give the late mayor time to 
remove from the Mansion House. 
The next day is Lord Mayor’s Day, 
when all the shops are closed and car- 
riages excluded from the thorough- 
fares through which the procession 
is to pass. At noon he sets out from 
the Mansion House in his much- 
gilded coach, attended by the city of- 
ficers and representatives of the vari- 
ous guilds in their carriages, and 
proceeds through the city to the court 
of the Exchequer, to take the oath to 
uphold and support the crown and to 
return all the fines and fees of his 
office for the ensuing year. After this 
ceremony the procession returns to the 
cuild-hall, which is reached about 
three o’clock, when another banquet, 
the grandest of the year, is given to 
the royal family, the ministers of state, 
iudges, foreion ambassadors, and dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad. The 
cost of this banquet is from forty to 
fifty thousand dollars. It is etiquette for 
the king and queen to attend this ban- 
quet the first year after their corona- 
tion, when it costs much more. 

Americans can hardly regard seri- 
ouslv the pomp and circumstance at- 
tending Lord Mayor’s Day. It seems 
a vulgar show, lacking in true dignity, 
and out of place in this age; when the 
power of the guilds is broken, this 
medizval pageantry will no longer be 
tolerated. 

Thus far we have given attention to 
the city of London — that is, munici- 
pal London; but outside of the limits 
under the jurisdiction of the city 
rovernment lies a greater London, a 
vast area, containing a population of 
perhaps six million. How was this 
great city formed, and what has been, 
and what is now, its government? 
Outside of the citv of London, com- 
nrised within several counties, were a 
large number of parishes, more than 
a hundred, each governed by its own 
vestrv. bycounty magistrates, bv special 
boards and other instrumentalities, all 
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in a general way under the authority 
of Parliament, which happily could al- 
ways be appealed to in cases of emer- 
gency. These parishes, as population 
increased, became to the eye one vast 
city, but their various systems of local 
government continued. The impossi- 
bility, under such a complex condition 
of affairs, of securing for the citizens 
of greater London anything like good 
government is apparent. How could 
it be possible, under such conditions, 
to work out those economic problems 
of municipal life so necessary in any 
great citv?. Each petty parish, tena- 
cious of its own privileges and jealous 
of outside influence, refused to listen 
to any plan involving a general gov- 
ernment of the entire metropolis; and 
perhaps none was more averse to 
yielding up any of its ancient preroga- 
tives than the city itself, or rather the 
guilds which constituted it. There 
could be no unity of purpose between 
these diverse interests. No system of 
sewerage could be agreed upon and 
carried out; no proper arrangement 
or management of streets determined 
upon, nor in fact any comprehensive 
plan of improvements inaugurated. 
The citizens for generations clamored 
for a change in the disheartening con- 
ditions which surrounded them, but 
clamored in vain. Parish clerks and 
vestrymen and petty magistrates and 
other officials, who found their living 
in office, resisted strenuously any tres- 
pass upon their preserves. London 
citizens saw other cities throw off their 
fetters and adopt modern methods of 
government greatly to their prosper- 
itv, but their city was held by bonds 
which could not be loosed. The situ- 
ation was almost appalling. Not an 
underground sewer was in existence 
prior to 1831, when London had a pop- 
ulation larger than that of New York 
to-day, and twenty-five years later not 
a single large main had been construct- 
ed; nor was there a broad, well paved 
thoroughfare, like those in other Eu- 
ropean cities, in this great English 
metropolis. The wisest statesmen 
worked at the problem, and in 1888 
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made of greater London an adminis- 
trative county, which comprehended 
within its limits an area of about one 
hundred and twenty-three square 
miles. But still it has no central ad- 
ministrative government, as the guilds 
have always refused consent to an ex- 
tension of its government beyond the 
old city bounds, foreseeing what would 
be the inevitable result; nor will they 
listen to any interference with their 
power, which Parliament thus far has 
found it impossible to curtail. 

But while the guilds still control the 
city, methods have been devised to se- 
cure for metropolitan London a rea- 
sonably good government. This dates 
really from 1855, when Parliament 
enacted what is known as the Metrop- 
olis Management Act. This act di- 
vided the territory outside the old city 
into thirty-eight districts, by consoli- 
dating some of the smaller parishes; 
and while these districts were given 
power to elect their local government 
under a nearly uniform system, some- 
thing like a central administrative body 
was provided by the creation of an ad- 
ministrative board of works, in which 
each district was entitled to one rep- 
resentative. In this board the old city 
was given three seats. In the few 
years of its existence the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, as it was denomi- 
nated, wrought marvellous changes in 
the metropolis. To enumerate its 
achievements would be wearisome. It 
opened and paved great thorough- 
fares, built miles of embankment along 
the Thames, constructed magnificent 
bridges, laid out parks, built sewers,and 
in fact transformed London from a 
wretched and unhealthy place of abode 
into a city having reasonable preten- 
sions to be denominated modern. In 
1889, however, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, owing to scandals 
connected with its management, came 
to an end, and was succeeded by a 
body known as the County Council, 
composed of men of high character 
and the widest experience. This 
council practically manages the affairs 
of the metropolis, under a complex 
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system, which, while subject to fre- 
quent changes, is constantly absorb- 
ing the authority heretofore exercised 
by the parishes. 

While there is an undeniable con- 
sensus of opinion among the larger 
portion of the citizens of London that 
the entire metropolis, including the 
old city, should be under a single ad- 
ministrative government elected by the 
people, the guilds contend for a plan 
to divide it into a number of separate 
cities, each city to have its distinct 
government. The motive for this is 
apparent: a perpetuation of their an- 
cient rights and privileges. The advo- 
cates of this plan point to Paris, which 
is divided into twenty arrondissements, 
or local administrative centers, each 
of which has its own maire and council. 
Together, these separate councils, each 
composed of four members, consti- 
tute the municipal council of Paris, at 
the head of which is the Prefect of the 
Seine. The time, however, cannot be 
far distant when the London guilds 
will be obliged to yield to the popular 
demand, and the sooner the better for 
the great English metropolis. 

One thing, however, may be said 
in favor of the present government of 
the ancient city. Unlike our Ameri- 
can cities, it affords no field for the 
exercise of what is popularly termed 
“bossism,” that incubus which destroys 
municipal virtue and threatens the 
life of republican institutions. So 
common have charges of official cor- 
ruption become in this country, that 
men who are careful of their reputa- 
tions shrink from accepting municipal 
office, because they dislike assuming 
official robes which have attached to 
them even a suspicion of having been 
smirched. This wide-spread distrust 
exhibits itself in the prevalent disposi- 
tion of our people to place larger 
powers in the hands of executive offi- 
cers and heads of departments, who 
are more conspicuously responsible to 
electors. Undoubtedly there is dan- 
ger of carrying the concentration of 
power too far. But the danger of nu- 
merous boards, with plenary adminis- 
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trative powers, involving the creation 
of debts, independent of the city coun- 
cil, or chief executive, is shown in 
various cities, shown especially in the 
municipal history of New York, 
which furnishes an instructive object 
lesson to the student of bossism. With 
scores of debt-creating agencies before 
him, the boss by skillful manipulation 
was enabled to effect combinations, 
which centered valuable patronage in 
his hands, and gave him practical con- 
trol of the city. Tax-payers might 
complain, newspapers criticise, and 
pulpits denounce; secure in his posi- 
tion, the boss could vulgarly flaunt his 
wealth and coolly ask, “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Every city has its bosses, above all 
its chief boss, who exercises his per- 
nicious power to the injury of the com- 
munity in which he lives. He is a 
grasping, selfish and unscrupulous 
man, interested usually in large busi- 
ness schemes, with an attractive ad- 
dress, ever ready to conciliate when 
conciliation promises to be profitable, 
and when it does not so promise quite 
as ready to antagonize. Generous and 
frank, apparently, the easy-going world 
is prone to call him a good fellow, and 
languidly to refrain from interfering 
with his sugared schemes. But he is 
far from being “a good fellow”; he is 
a very bad fellow, injurious to the wel- 
fare of the community and worthy only 
of public contempt and execration, a 
man to be avoided by all who regard 
honesty as worth practicing. His 
nefarious business is not done in the 
public eye; he rarely appears as the 
artificer of his own schemes; he oper- 
ates through men eager for place, and 
ever ready to serve the man who can 
help them on; often indirectly, through 
the best citizens in the community, 
who never dream that they are being 
used to put some tool in place to ad- 
vance his far-reaching schemes. He 
has to help those who serve him, and 
sometimes interests himself in their 
schemes, often so petty and apparently 
useless to himself as to occasion sur- 
prise to those who observe them; but 


one thing he keeps ever in view, his 
continual supremacy, everything being 
bent to secure this. If a candidate for 
the council is put forward by the citi- 
zens of a ward, whom he knows he 
cannot reach by influence, he makes 
no open opposition; but to the surprise 
of the candidate and his friends, some- 
one, whom they have hardly thought 
of, is nominated by the caucus and 
elected by the votes of the defeated 
candidate and his friends, who do not 
suspect that they are serving the boss. 
Or if unexpectedly to him some well 
known citizen comes into prominence 
as a candidate, whose independence 
of character he fears, and he finds it 
impossible successfully to stay the pop- 
ular tide, he cheerfully falls into the 
current and renders efficient aid in the 
election; but he looks out to have a 
sufficient number of his creatures in 
place to hamper the independent of- 
ficer’s movements and to prevent him 
from carrying out measures for the 
public welfare which are likely to in- 
terfere with his control. This is no 
fancy portraiture. It is a sketch from 
the living model, easy of recognition; 
a counterpart may be found in every 
city of respectable magnitude. 

It is impossible at the present time 
to glance back as we have been doing 
at old municipal conditions without 
thinking of municipal conditions here 
in America now, and we shall certainly 
be pardoned for such a transition at 
this point. 

An astute observer has remarked 
that it is not the ignorant foreigner 
who is so much to be feared in Ameri- 
can cities as the intelligent and pros- 
perous native with a penchant for pol- 
itics; and this is undoubtedly true, al- 
though the ignorant foreigner, it 
must be remembered, is a dangerous 
tool ever ready for use. The most 
deadly weapon is harmless in the 
hands of a lover of his kind, but a 
menace to life in the hands of an as- 
sassin. The fact is, the ignorant 
foreigner and the intelligent boss are 
both a menace to public prosperity. 
The boss, however, is the more dan- 
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gerous of the two, as has recently been 
sharply demonstrated before all Ameri- 
can eyes that can see; and the import- 
ant question is how to rid our politics 
of this parasite, so dangerous to popu- 
lar government. 

Politicians of a certain class contend 
that we cannot get on without the 
boss—that he is  mecessary' in 
order to keep in hand and direct party 
movements. Certainly party organi- 
zation is essential to party existence; 
and party organization demands effi- 
cient organizers, — but above all, pa- 
triotic ones. Political parties are sup- 
posed to exist for the advancement 
of the public welfare. They have no 
other warrant for existence; no par- 
tisan would venture publicly to deny 
this. What folly then to permit them 
to be controlled by men who, as is 
well known, subordinate public inter- 
ests to their own. Yet this is what we 
are continually doing with a com- 
placency that is amazing. A few self- 
constituted managers of a self-con- 
structed machine furnish us with can- 
didates ready made, who make or mar 
as their masters direct. But how are 
we to get rid of the boss, it will be im- 
patiently asked. Remove beyond his 
reach the instruments which he em- 
ploys. Our present system of ward 
elections affords the boss the precise 
opportunities suited to the exercise of 
his bad talents. The municipal coun- 
cil, for instance, is composed of mem- 
bers elected not bythe votes of the com- 
munity whose affairs they are chosen 
to administer, but by small constitu- 
encies, limited by arbitrary lines. This 
system we might well believe was de- 
vised for the especial advantage of 
bossism and to prevent the will of the 
majority from finding expression, did 
we not recognize it as a relic of the 
guild period, of which we have already 
taken some account, and which still 
flourishes in old London. Take for 
example a city divided into seven 
wards, with a voting population of 
8,000, of which 4,200 are republicans 
and 3,800 democrats. Five of these 
wards we will suppose to have a ma- 
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jority of republicans on a full vote; 
while wards 2 and 4 have a larger 
democratic majority than the adjoin- 
ing wards. Here is an opportunity 
for the gerrymander, so successful in 
the hands of a skillful manipulator. 
Ward 2 can easily spare some of its 
voters to ward 1 or 3, and ward 4 
to 3 or 5, enough to turn the scale in 
two of them in favor of the democrats. 
This would give four wards to the 
democratic party and secure its ascen- 
dancy in a city with a legitimate re- 
publican majority of 400; and yet our 
theory of government is insistent upon 
the supremacy of the majority, a 
theory which is being constantly set 
at naught by the political manipulator. 

Says Mr. Foulke: “Popular gov- 
ernment as we know it to-day is gov- 
ernment by political parties. The men 
who think alike will naturally act to- 
gether. The union of these con- 
stitutes a party; and yet this district 
system, while it often forces men arti- 
ficially into parties with the principles 
of which they do not agree, also pre- 
vents in many cases the normal and 
healthy union of those who think alike 
and desire to vote for the same candi- 
date. These are now separated from 
each other by arbitrary district lines 
and are prevented from acting to- 
gether. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is a corporation whose road 
passes through many districts and sev- 
eral states. What would we think of 
a rule dividing the stockholders by 
geographical lines and_ prohibiting 
those residing in different districts 
from voting for the same directors, 
although the chief intents and purposes 
of all the stockholders are not sectional 
but common to every part of the 
road?” Such an antiquated and 
vicious system should no longer be 
tolerated in a country which believes 
in progress, and especially in majority 
rule. Ours is a representative govern- 
ment, and it is manifestly desirable 
that all should be as fairly represented 
as practicable; hence the wide-spread 
interest in proportional representation. 
Much has been written upon it and 
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many plans in its favor proposed. 
Several of these plans have been put 
into practice with excellent results. 
The simplest is of course the best, and 
this seems to be the one adopted by 
the Municipal League of Boston, 
which was endorsed long ago by the 
late President Garfield and has re- 
ceived the earnest support of some of 
the most practical men of the country 
irrespective of party affiliations. This 
plan has been entitled the Free List 
System, and has proved most success- 
ful in Switzerland, where it has been 
in full operation for a number of years. 
The principal advantage of this system 
over others is its simplicity. Under 
it, the voter who has used the Austral- 
ian ballot would find no difficulty, as 
he would only have to make a mark 
against the candidates of his choice. 
The great advantages secured by this 
system are derived from the election 
of candidates on a general ticket and 
the manner of counting the votes. The 
Swiss system involves the abolition of 
ward or district lines, and provides 
that each voter shall have as many 
votes as there are persons to be elect- 
ed, one vote only of course for each 
candidate, and that the votes shall be 
counted so as to apportion the candi- 
dates elected among the different par- 
ties in proportion to their respective 
votes, by taking them from their re- 
spective tickets in the order of their 
individual votes, the one having the 
largest number first, and the others 
following in order according to the 
number of votes received by them. 
“The system,” says Mr. Cooley, “al- 
lows the voters to maintain their party 
integrity in municipal affairs, and at 
the same time it allows the independ- 
ent voters to break away from party 
control. While it does not necessarily 
free municipal affairs from party poli- 
tics, it does free the citizens, and, being 
free, the citizens can do as they will 
regarding such matters.” The eleva- 
tion of the character of legislative as- 
semblies must necessarily follow its 
adoption, since it destroys completely 
the occupation of the ward heeler and 
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makes the pathway of the politician 
who goes into ward politics for what 
he can make a difficult road to travel. 
It has long been complained that many 
of our city governments are almost 
wholly composed of men unfit in every 
way to manage large business affairs, 
men who have never had business ex- 
perience and have no property inter- 
ests in the municipality, the finances 
of which they control. The Common 
Council of the City of Boston in 1893 
was composed of seventy-five mem- 
bers, fifty-nine of whom paid only a 
poll tax. Now it is not for a moment 
to be urged that a man because he 
pays only a poll tax should be de- 
barred from holding the office of a city 
councilor. All classes of citizens un- 
der a republican form of government 
should be represented, but while there 
may be men who only pay a poll tax 
eminently qualified to serve in a city 
government, will not every fair mind- 
ed man admit that fifty-nine is alto- 
gether too large a proportion of poll- 
tax men to serve in a council of 
seventy-five, which has the controi of 
the taxes on property valued at over 
nine hundred millons of dollars? Some 
interesting facts in the government of 
Boston appear from a report made 
of expenditures for carriage hire and 
refreshments in 1893,—a report before 
me as I write. One alderman, whose 
personal carriage hire during his whole 
life had never probably amounted to 
twenty-five dollars, expended for this 
luxury $1,922, and two others nearly 
as large asum. The members of the 
common council did somewhat better, 
their expenditures for carriage hire 
and refreshments being but a little over 
$20,000. Many of the men who 
lavished hundreds of dollars of the 
city’s money for carriage hire and re- 
freshments, it is said, never possessed 
at one time a hundred dollars of their 
own; and these men were chosen to 
administer the affairs of a great mu- 
nicipality, involving the interests of 
her merchant princes, her bankers and 
manufacturers —all her great finan- 
cial and industrial institutions. Was 
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ever greater folly perpetrated in the 
name of equality and democracy? Does 
not this sort of thing accuse us of lack 
of common sense in municipal politics 
—and are we in a position to laugh 
at things in old English cities recount- 
ed in the preceding pages? 

That the system of proportional rep- 
resentation has “come to stay” in the 
world may be safely affirmed. It is 
in the line of progress, and furnishes 
the only just method of representa- 
tion. How rapidly will American 
cities adopt it, and place themselves in 
the line of progress? We talk glibly 
of our popular government; but prac- 
tically it allows but partial representa- 
tion. The fact is, we are living under 
the tyranny of a minority, and this 
leads to that indifferentism which on 
an important election day not long 
ago caused nearly six-tenths of the 
voters in one street of an Ameri- 
can city to remain away from the polls. 
There is need enough for some change. 
But while proportional representation 
is of the first importance in securing 
good municipal government, we should 
not lose sight of other necessary re- 
forms. A city government is a cor- 
poration, and the administration of its 
affairs should be guided by the highest 
moral and business principles, with 
exact justice to all its members; and 
the simpler its form of government 
the better. Our present bicameral 
system is cumbrous, and leads to many 
abuses. Charles Francis Adams well 
declares it to be the source of much 
of our bad legislation. Mr. Francis 
B. Reeves of Philadelphia, an eminent 
authority on the subject of municipal 
government, affirms “that the incom- 
petent administration of Philadelphia’s 
business affairs is largely due to the 
fact that we have two legislative 
bodies, the members of which are 
elected from thirty-seven different 
wards, and therefore entirely with- 
out responsibility to the citizens at 
large. Almost every councilman thus 
elected openly confesses that he rep- 
resents only his immediate constitu- 
ents, and is bound to get all he can 
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for his ward out of the public treas- 
ury.” Says Dr. Newman Smyth: 
“We have clumsily copied in our mu- 
nicipalities our forms of national gov- 
ernment, or we have grafted city gov- 
ernments upon town roots’; and Al- 
bert Shaw pertinently remarks of our 
present form of city government that 
it affords “grand opportunities for the 
game of hide and seek.” Everyone 
who has occupied the mayor’s chair 
in a large city knows how much 
the public business would be facili- 
tated by having a single body to 
deal with it. Ex-Mayor Matthews 
in his valedictory address to the 
City Council of Boston, alluding to 
the form under which it operated, 
said: “This, in my opinion, should be 
reconstructed by abolishing the pres- 
ent bicameral system, and substituting 
a single legislative body. This body 
should be larger than the present 
Board of Aldermen, but not so 
large as to become unwieldy and 
liable to degenerate into a de- 
bating society. The scheme which 
has seemed to me on the whole 
most desirable, and which has 
been advocated on other occasions, 
is to establish a single legislature 
of twenty-four or twenty-seven men, 
elected at large, eight or nine each 
year for a three years’ term.” 

But it is unnecessary to multiply 
authorities in favor of a single board, 
to which a few stereotyped objections 
have been made, easily disposed of. 
One of these is, that two bodies can- 
not be so readily controlled by the 
politician as one. Anyone who has 
had experience knows that the best 
measure may be defeated by the boss, 
through the control of a majority of 
the smaller board, say four votes in a 
board of seven, and even a smaller 
number when there is a small minority 
of the opposite party to which he be- 
longs, and which, having no control 
of legislation, is ever ready to cast its 
votes to help an opponent in order to 
secure a prospective reciprocal favor. 
With a single body of larger size the 
difficulty of securing control would be 
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much greater. But one body, it is 
urged, serves as a checkuponthe other. 
If it so serves, it is in the direction of 
interference with good legislation 
rather than with bad. If hasty legis- 
lation is feared from a single body, the 
danger is easily provided for by second 
readings of important measures, with 
sufficient intervals for newspaper pub- 
lication and general discussion. A 
single council can but result in get- 
ting a larger number of men of char- 
acter and ability to serve as councilors. 
A council of fourteen or twenty-one, 
having full power of legislation, with 
all the responsibility attaching to it, 
will attract men who now hold aloof 
from municipal office; and this is per- 
haps the most important advantage to 
be secured. We can never have good 
municipal governments without good 
men, men of character and ability. 

We need in municipal matters as 
able men as we need to manage our 
large financial, business and educa- 
tional institutions. The poor man is 
quite as much interested in good gov- 
ernment as the rich, even more in need 
of good schools, good sanitation, and 
good streets, for he is confined more 
closely to his environment than the 
latter, and he needs broad-minded and 
competent men to represent him. How 
can such men be secured? First, by 
making municipal office as honorable 
as possible, by lifting it above party 
politics, and by impressing upon every 
citizen the truth that it is a duty to ren- 
der reasonable service to the commu- 
nity in which he lives when called 
upon to do so. 

In the municipality, party should be 
ignored. In the state and nation, 
where conflicting policies must neces- 
sarily come into discussion, parties 
find a proper field of activity; but in 
a city the questions which hold parties 
together, like the tariff, the currency, 
socialism, do not exist. It is a business 
affair, and the best men of both parties 
should unite in selecting the best men 
to do the public business. This is en- 
tirely practicable, and it would at once 


elevate the character of municipal 
office. 

The duty of citizens to render of- 
ficial service when demanded is to be 
enforced. European cities are far in 
advance of us in civic morals. In Ger- 
many the privilege of franchise is re- 
garded as something too precious to 
be neglected; to fail to perform civic 
duties subjects a man to the loss of 
civic rights. The conviction prevails 
that every citizen owes service to the 
city in which he lives, as well as to 
his country. Municipal office is hon- 
orable, and the most honorable men 
are sought upon whom to bestow of- 
ficial honors. It may be inconvenient 
for the person selected to accept the 
office tendered him; but should he re- 
fuse he is not only deprived of his 
precious privilege of voting, which is a 
serious injury to his standing as a citi- 
zen, but he is compelled to submit to 
an increase of taxation, — just as Shil- 
lingford was in Exeter over three cen- 
turies ago. Shall we not be obliged 
to resort to a similar law if citizens 
continue to neglect their civic duties? 
Should not neglect of suffrage be pun- 
ished by fine? We are told of a street 
in New York in which a large major- 
ity of the voters are educated and 
wealthy, over half of whom did not 
vote in an election involving questions 
of great public interest. The man who 
absents himself from the polls with the 
frivolous excuse that his vote will do 
no good, or that “everything has been 
cut and dried in the caucus,” is not a 
patriotic American citizen. He should 
attend the caucus and try to nominate 
a good man, and, failing, should vote 
for the best man nominated, — and 
there are usually some good candi- 
dates. 

It has been remarked that a munici- 
pality is a business corporation, and 
its affairs, involving the care and ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, 
should be managed like those of other 
business corporations. If this is true, 
the mayor, who is its head, should have 
large powers and large responsibili- 
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ties, and should have a longer term of 
office than is common at present. No 
business corporation would think of 
hampering its manager with rules 
which would prevent him from decid- 
ing business questions requiring 
prompt action, nor would it be con- 
sidered wise if it changed its manager 
every year or two, and with him its 
business policy; yet this is what the 
stockholders in our municipal corpora- 
tions do, with a complacency which 
would be laughable were it not fraught 
with such perilous consequences to the 
community. 

The whole trouble with modern 
municipal government is due to a false 
theory respecting it. Instead of re- 
garding it as an institution to advance 
the public welfare, and demanding, in 
order to secure the best results, the 
best talents available, thousands of our 
people seem rather to look upon it as 
an arena in which men may legiti- 
mately strive for personal advantage, 
leaving the people outside to look on 
and applaud their favorite champions, 
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while their own interests suffer. Shall 
we not have some true and more seri- 
ous thinking upon this important sub- 
ject? It would seem as if the hour 
had struck for it. Good sense demands 
that civil service rules of the most ad- 
vanced character should be applied to 
the employment of all labor by city 
governments, and that in the various 
municipal departments promotion for 
merit should be practiced, while such 
offices as those of treasurer, clerk, 
auditor, city engineer and some others 
should not be changed without good 
cause. Though municipal manage- 
ment in this country is to-day so far 
from what it ought to be, may we not 
hope that America, which in so much 
is quicker to see and to act than the 
older nations, will yet furnish to the 
world the best model of municipal gov- 
ernment? Let none of us who believe 
in America and believe in municipal 
progress be content, whatever discour- 
agements and defeats we encounter, to 
hold any smaller hope or any lower 
aim. 
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NOT HER OWN. 


By Mary Seabury Lothrop. 


} HEN one has learned love’s heaven to resign, 

\W And brave a life grown tragically gray, 
Upon the long, unsheltered, rugged way 

A light of wondrous sweetness oft doth shine. 
What though the soul thou lovest ne’er be thine? 

It may be thine to minister some day, 

To give thy life, while holding tears at bay; 
And in thy heart wil! bloom a joy divine. 


Oh, it were sweet to journey hand in hand 
With one of kindred mind, and feel the tie— 
Each day’s acquaintance adding a new strand— 


Grow strong as cables! 
This happiness, love still! 


Yet should fate deny 
That love is grand, 


Which lives to bless when it were sweet to die. 
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By Henry 
T would be difficult to find a more 
concise or more useful introduc- 
tion to the subject of the present 
article than the sketch by Professor 
Leo R. Lewis published in the pro- 
gramine of the twenty-second of the 
series of public organ recitals given in 
Boston last season under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century Club. The 
sketch covers the history of the organ 
from its earliest days, and makes clear 
to the reader the simple technicalities 
with which it is necessary to deal. 


“The parent instrument from which the 


organ was developed was the syrinx. This 
consisted of a set of pipes fastened in a 
row and made to 


sound by the direct 
force of the breath, 
after the fashion of 


the harmonica of 
our own day. The 
earliest organ was 
merely a set of such 
pipes, with a_ key 
device for admit- |@ j 
ting currents of air 3 
to the pipes from 
an air reservoir or 


wind-chest filled di- 
directly from the 
player’s lungs. This 
instrument was me- 
chanically similar 
to the bagpipe 
we know it, but the 
tone was, of course, 
similar to that of 
the organ, 14. é., 
flute - like. Even 
after bellows came 
into use there was 
difficulty in getting 


as 





Ge Lahee. 


his device the pressure of wind in the wind- 
chest was regulated by connection with a 
tub-like chamber inverted in water, after 
the fashion, but on a diminutive scale, of 
the modern gasometer. Moisture was, of 
course, a bane, and the water organ disap- 
peared as soon as bellows with the simpler 
forms of air reservoirs, like modern black- 
smiths’ bellows, were successfully applied 
to the organ. Such an organ is mentioned 
as early as 430 A. D. It was about this 
time that the organ began to be used in 
church. Its introduction was slow, for un- 
accompaniec singing was loved and already 
well developed. But Charlemagne (about 
800), who enthusiastically fostered music, 
approved of the organ and made its use 
general. Some of the products of the time 
must have resembled a steam calliope in 
for we read that an organ in Win- 
chester cathedral 
had not only ten 
keys and four hun- 
dred pipes, but 
twenty-six bellows, 
which were blown 
by seventy men. ‘in 
the sweat of their 
brow.’ As every 
key was apparently 
connected with for- 
ty pipes, we do not 
wonder at the rec- 
ord’s statement that 
‘everyone stops 
with his hand _ his 
gaping ear, being 
in no wise able to 
draw near.’ 
“During the next 
two or three cen- 
turies many im- 
provements were 
made. The key- 
board, formerly an 
aggregation of gi- 
gantic keys, each of 


tone: 


the steady supply of which could be 
wind necessary for played only by pres- 
smoothness and sure of the whole 
continuity of tone. hand, gradually ap- 
Hence the inven- proached its present 
tion, by Ctesibius form. Whether this 
of Alexandria, of Bi a ne mee development took 
the ‘water organ,’ THE OLD BRATTLE ORGAN. place first in con- 
about 200 B. C. By In St. John’s Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H. nection with the 
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organ or with the parent of 
the pianoforte, the clavi- 
chord, has never been satis- 
factorily settled. In 1350 we 
find record of a remarkable 
organ with three key- 
boards in the Halberstadt 
cathedral. Before another 
century had passed the ped- 
als had been invented 
(probably about 1430), and 
the history of the modern 
organ had begun. The dif- 
ferent keyboards (manuals) 
made it possible to get va- 
riety of tone, but it was not 
until about 1500 that devices 
were invented for using 
separately the various sets 
of pipes played by the 
same keyboard. <A develop- 
ment of this made possible 
what we know as organ 
‘stops,’ which we see at 
left ot tie organist, and 
out or pushes in when he wishes to 
vary the tone-color. As soon as_ the 
principle of stops was understood, at- 
tention could be given to the develop- 
ment of the many varieties of tone- 
color. This, as we may suppose, was car- 
ried on with great rapidity. We read of 
an organ built in 1585 for the Danzig 
cathedral with three manuals, having in the 
aggregate tiirty-nine stops and a complete 
outfit of pedals of corresponding variety. 
The famous Litbeck organ, which Bach 
walked fifty miles to hear in 1705, was only 
a little !arger than this. Great improve- 
ments have been made in the construction 
and ‘voicing’ of organ pipes since 1600: 
especially during the last half-century, 
when the perfected science of acoustics has 
had great influence. But the organ of to- 
day differs from that of 1600 even more in 
mechanical construction than in tone. 


the right and 
which he draws 
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Couplers, by which the various manuals 
could be connected with one another and 
with the pedals, were used before 1650. 
The beiiows was greatly improved in 1667. 
Fifty years later the ‘swell’ was intro- 
duced. by this device a portion of the 
organ was inclosed in a box which might 
be opened or closed at will by the per- 
former, thus producing effects of crescendo 
and diminuendo without manipulating the 
stops. 


Music was considered by the Puri- 
tans to be a frivolous trap of the Evil 
One, prepared to ensnare the souls of 
men. Even such sacred music as was 
authorized for the purpose of worship 
was only accepted after labored argu- 
ment by the ministers that the singing 
of psalms was a divine 
institution, and secular 
music was sternly inter- 
dicted as a menace to 
the salvation of souls. 
These conditions pre- 
vailed in New England 
up to the year 1640; and 
for many years music of 


the crudest kind only 
was to be heard. It has 
been stated that the 
work accomplished — in 
America from the set- 
tlement of the country 
to the vear 1750 was 
similar to that which 


had occupied centuries 
of development in Eu- 
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rope. This, however, is not 
an entirely fair statement, 
for while music developed 
in Europe by the natural 
process of evolution, the 
early settlers of America, 
who had all the advantages 
which existed in Europe 
and deliberately cut them- 
selves away from them, 
had but to put themselves 
once more into communi- 
cation with the Old World to 
receive its advantages. The 
great hindrance to the early 
progress of music in Amer- 
ica was first the opposition 
of the Puritans, and next 
the poverty and crudeness 
of an undeveloped country. 
The struggle for existence 
during the first century of 
the settlement of New Eng- 
land should be sufficient excuse for the 
backward condition of music generally 
at the middle of the last century. 

The history of the church organ in 
America and more particularly in 
New England begins about the year 
1713: for in that year died Thomas 
Brattle, a Boston merchant and lover 
of music, who had imported from 
england the first organ that was ever 
seen in this country. Thomas Brattle 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1676, and was also treasurer of the col- 
lege from 1693 to the time of his death. 
According to his will his organ was 
“given and devoted to the praise and 
glory of God in said church” (the 
Brattle Square Church) “if they shall 
accept thereof and within a year after 
my decease procure a sober person 
that can play skilfully thereon with a 
loud noise; otherwise to the Church of 
England (King’s Chapel) in this town 
on the same terms and conditions; and 
on their non-acceptance or discontinu- 
ance to use it as before, I give the 
same to my nephew, William Brattle.” 
The good people of the Brattle Square 
Church, which was called the Mani- 
festo Church, voted on July 24 of the 
same vear, “that they did not think it 
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IN KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON. 


proper to use said organ in the public 
worship of God”; consequently the in- 
strument was offered to the congrega- 
tion of King’s Chapel. It was form- 
ally accepted by them on the third day 
of August, 1713. “At a meeting of 
the Gentlem of the Church, this 3rd 
day of August, 1713, Referring to the 
Orgains Giveing them by Thomas 
Brattle, Esq., Decsd—Voted that the 
Orgins be accepted by the Church.” 
Soon after this, in February, 1714, 
until which time the organ had been 
waiting unpacked in the tower of 
King’s Chapel, a Mr. Edward Enstone 
of Tower Hill, London, was invited to 
become organist, at a salary of thirty 
pounds per annum. ‘The organ, set 
up after so much delay, remained in 
use till 1756, a period of forty-three 
years, when it was sold to St. Paul’s 
Church, Newburyport. Here it was 
in constant use until 1836, when 
it was again sold for $450 to St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H. The 
records of St. John’s Church are silent 
upon the subject of the disposition of 
the organ, but for many years it has 
occupied a position near the chancel 
of the chapel on State Street. It is 
interesting on account of its history 
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alone; as a musical instrument it is 
insignificant, in fact quite heart-rend- 
ing, even suggesting a justification of 
the Puritans in their objections to the 
church organ. 

The history of the Brattle organ has 
been comparatively uneventful, and 
the instrument is enjoying a peaceful 
old age. Such has not been the case 
with most of our historical organs, 
some of which have been gradually 
dismembered and some have disap- 
peared altogether. The common fate 
of old organs is to be used as make- 
shifts in new churches until a_per- 
manent instrument can be secured. 
Finally the old metal pipes are melted 
down and made over and the wooden 
portions are used for kindling wood. 
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After the Brattle organ was re- 
moved from King’s Chapel in 1756, a 
new instrument was imported from 
London, where it had been built by 
Adrian Smith. It is said that it was 
sent as a gift from the king to the 
Church of England in Boston and that 
it was selected or approved and played 
upon by no less a musician than 
George Frederic Handel. This instru- 
ment was in use unchanged 104 years, 
and was then (in 1860) enlarged by 
Simmons and Wilcox. It has been 
repaired and enlarged twice since that 
year by Hook and Hastings, the old 
case and a few of the original pipes 
being retained on account of their his- 
torical associations. In the days of the 
Revolution the crown with which the 
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organ was surmounted was torn down; 
but lately, the bitter emotions caused 
by that strife having passed away, the 
old crown has been replaced. The 
old pipes and the action are no longer 
in existence, having gone the way of 
old organ material. 

In 1790 the congregation of the 
Brattle Square Church experienced a 
change of heart and bought an organ 
containing two manuals and sixteen 
stops at a cost of £400. This instru- 
ment was made abroad, and even after 
it had been ordered the opposition to 
it was still so great that an effort was 
made to prevent its being landed. 
One wealthy member of the parish is 
said to have offered to pay the whole 
cost of the instrument into the treasury 
for the benefit of the poor if it should 
be thrown overboard in the harbor. 
This offer was not accepted and the 


organ was duly set up; and it remained 
in use until 1872. 

3etween 1713, when the Brattle 
organ came into notice, and 1756, 
when the new organ was imported for 
King’s Chapel, several other organs 
were brought over. The second organ 
imported was called the Berkeley 
organ and it is said to have been 
offered by Bishop Berkeley to a church 
in the town of Berkeley which had 
been named after him. The offer was 
refused and the organ was then pre- 
sented to Trinity Church, Newport, 
R. I. This was a much more elaborate 
instrument than the Brattle organ; it 
had thirteen stops and 498 pipes, while 
the Brattle organ had only six stops 
and comparatively few pipes. After 
being in use for 111 years the Berkeley 
organ was reconstructed (in 1848) by 
Henry Erben of New York, the case 
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THE GREAT ORGAN, MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 


and two stops of the original instru- 
ment being retained. The other stops, 
with the action and key-board, were 
put into a pine case and placed in 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, and the 
organ thus constructed was presented 
by Miss Grace Gibbs in 1850 to St. 
Mary’s Church, Portsmouth, R. I. In 
1880 the interior of the organ in 
Trinity Church, Newport, was re- 
moved and taken to the Kay Chapel, 


in the same city, this time the two old 
stops, which had formerly been re- 
tained, going with it. In the old case 
a new organ was built, and the Berke- 
ley organ is now doing duty in three 
different places. 

The next organ imported was that 
for Christ Church, Boston (the Old 
North Church), in 1736; but this organ 
did not remain very long in that 
church, for in 1752 (some accounts say 
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1759), Thomas Johnston, one of the 
earliest New England organ builders, 
replaced it with an instrument of his 
own building, which was in use until 
1886. It was enlarged by Goodrich in 
1834, but was rebuilt by Hutchings in 
1886, the original case and front pipes 
being retained. 

In 1743 an organ was built by 
J. Clarke of London for St. Peter's 
Church, Salem, but this organ, like 
that of Christ 
Church, was _ re- 
placed by one built 
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a tm 


by Thomas John- ; 
ston in 1754. ij 
Another organ of 7 


which the early his- 
tory was exceed- 
ingly romantic was 
built in London by 
Snetzler and placed 
in Christ Church, x 
Cambridge. It had 
been procured by 
the liberality and 
exertions of Barlow 
Trecothic, a relative 
of Mr. East Apthorp 
and afterwards Lord 
Mayor of London. 
of Lexington, in 

was occupied by 
troops, and before barracks were 
built these were quartered in the 
church, the college and other build- 
ings. At this time the window 
weights and organ pipes were taken 
by the soldiers and moulded into 
bullets, which, on June 17, were 
part of the ammunition used in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. On the last 
Sunday of that vear services held 
in the church were attended by George 
Washington and his wife and others; 
and though no mention is made of the 
organ on that occasion, it is to be 
hoped that enough pipes remained to 
allow of its use. The instrument was 
repaired in 1790, and was used until 
1844, when a new organ was put in its 
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After the battle 
1775, Cambridge 
the provincial 


place. 
The first pipe organ built in 
America is said to have been built 


by John Clemm for Trinity Church, 
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New York, in 1737. It contained 
three manuals and twenty-six stops, 
and cost £520. The first organ built 
in Boston, or in New England, was 
by Edward Bromfield, in 1745. This 
instrument had 
two manuals and 
several hundred 
pipes. Brom- 
field’s intention 
was to have 1,200 
pipes, but wnfor- 
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tunately he died before the in- 
strument was complete. ‘The work- 
manship of the pipes and keys,” it is 
recorded,” exceeded anything of the 
kind that ever came out here from 
England. And what is sur- 
prising was that he had but a few 
times looked into the inside work of 
two or three organs that came from 
England.” This organ was placed in 
the Old South Church, Boston. Dur- 
ing the siege of Boston the organ was 
removed for safety to a store belong- 
ing to William Phillips, where unfor- 
tunately it was burned. 
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Thomas Johnston, who has already 
been mentioned as the builder of the 
organs for Christ Church, Boston, and 
St. Peter’s Church, Salem, and who 
was one of the earliest organ builders 
in New England, died in 1768, and was 
succeeded in organ building by Josiah 
Leavitt. The next organ builder was 
Thomas Pratt of Winchester, N. H., 
who died in 1849, and who is said to 
have built upwards of fifty instruments. 

The first organ builder of import- 
ance in New England was William M. 
Goodrich of Templeton, Mass., who 








SETTING UP THE CINCINNATI ORGAN, 
In Hook & Hastings’s Factory, 


has been called the father of organ 
building in New England. He was in 
business from 1805 to 1833; and such 
was his reputation and success that 
during the time he was in business 
only three foreign instruments were 
imported into Boston. 

With Goodrich for a time was as- 
sociated Thomas Appleton, who 
became one of the most noted organ 
builders of his day. Mr. Appleton 
married the sister of Mr. Goodrich. 
Ebenezer Goodrich, a younger brother 
of William, was also an organ builder 
and had a fair amount of business. 
He died in 1841. 
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Thomas Appleton in 1810 went into 
partnership with Lewis and Alpheus 
Babcock and Hayts, dealers in musical 
instruments and music, the name of the 
firm being Hayts, Babcock & Apple- 
ton; but the partnership was of short 
duration, the depression consequent 
upon the war of 1812 causing the fail- 
ure of the enterprise. After this Mr. 
Appleton took up the manufacture of 
organs by himself and for many years 
stood at the head of his art. He built 
thirty-five organs for Boston, many of 
them having three manuals, and the 
first being the 
Church Green 
organ, in the 
church at the 
corner of Sum- 
mer and Bed- 
ford Streets. 
This instrument 
was afterwards 
taken to Provi- 
dence, where it 
was used in a 
Baptist church 
until about 
1872, when it 
was brought 
back to Boston 
and placed in 
the New South 
Church, situ- 
ated at the cor- 
ner of Tremont 
and Camden 
Streets. About 
1886 it was partially rebuilt by George 
H. Ryder. Mr. Appleton also built a 
three-manual organ for the Handel 
and Haydn Society, which was used 
by them in Music Hall until the Ger- 
man organ was imported, when it was 
sent to San Francisco. Thomas Ap- 
pleton died in 1872, at the age of 
eighty-six. Besides the organs built 
by him for Boston, there were more 
than a hundred built by him for other 
cities. 

Other early organ builders were 
John Rowe, 1795 to 1812, and Adam 
and John Geib, 1808 to 1847. The 
Geibs are supposed to have built the 
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organ used in the North Church, 
Salem. 
In 1820 the brothers Elias and 


George Hook, who had been con- 
nected with Goodrich, established 
themselves as organ builders in Salem, 
but moved to Boston in 1832. The 
firm became later known as Hook & 
Hastings, and has been very prosper- 
ous, having built up to the present day 
more than 1,700 organs, among which 
are several of the finest instruments in 
this country. The first Tremont Tem- 
ple organ, which was built by them in 
1853, was the first instrument on this 
continent which could by any stretch 
of imagination be called a concert 
organ. It contained 4 manuals, 70 
stops, and 3,096 pipes. This organ 
was destroyed by fire, and a second 
organ was built in 1880 by the same 
firm, containing 4 manuals, 65 stops, 
and 3,445 pipes. This also was 
burnt in 1893. 

The industry of organ building was 
well established in this country by the 
middle of the present century, although 
it had by no means attained to Eu- 
ropean perfection. There are now a 
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ORGAN IN THE HARVARD CHURCH, 
BROOKLINE. 


score or more of organ builders who 
are turning out hundreds of instru- 
ments annually. The prejudice against 
organs which during the 
last century was gradually 
dying out has now entirely 
disappeared, and for years 
past churches have strained 
their exchequers in order 
to provide the best organs 
possible. 

There is little doubt that 
the importation of the 
Music Hall organ in 1863 
gave a great stimulus to the 
industry, not alone by set- 
ting a standard for Ameri- 
can builders, but by stirring 
up among the people an 
amount of enthusiasm for 
the “king of instruments” 
never before known on this 
continent. Many of the 
most prominent organists 
of to-day were led to 
choose their profession 
through admiration for the 
Music Hall organ. The 
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arly organs built in this country were 
crude affairs when compared with the 
organs in use in Europe or those of re- 
cent days built in America. Most of 
them were ordered bychurches lacking 
sufficient means to pay for as good an 
organ as they desired,—a condition 
even now quite prevalent. The diffi- 
culty was glossed over by “half stops” 
and general insufficiency of appoint- 
ment. In fact with the organs in 
vogue in American churches fifty years 
ago it would have been impossible to 
do much of what would to-day be con- 





sidered legitimate organ playing. The 
swell organ was generally what is 


called “short,” most of the stops end- 
ing at the tenor C; the pedal keyboard 
was only an octave and a half in com- 
pass, and the stops belonging to it 
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were only 
two in number. 
deed, it is 
that Mr. George ]. 
Webb, who was 
presicent of the 
Handel and Haydn 
Society from 1838 to 
1841, made the dec- 
laration that not a 
single organist in 
Boston was capable 
of playing a first 
class fugue by Bach. 
Nevertheless, when 
the Great Organ was 
here, a small army 
of organists sprang 
up like the warriors 
of Roderick Dhu, 


one or 
In- 
said 


























fully competent to 
give a long se- 


ries of most excel- 
lent recitals on that 


instrument. Men 
whose names have 
long since become 


familiar to the music- 
loving public of 
Boston and of whose 
ability there has 
never been any 
doubt, — Morgan, 
called the first con- 


cert organist in America; Willcox, 
Eugene Thayer, J. C. D. Parker, 
J. K. Paine, Dr. Tuckerman, B. J. 


Lang, S. B. Whitney, 
Whiting, — were all among the early 
organists of the Music Hall organ 
period; and now, while we still have 
some of them, their pupils and pupils’ 
pupils are holding the important posi- 
tions in most cities of this country. 
The idea of placing in Boston an 
organ of the highest type was first put 
forward shortly after the completion 
of Music Hall in 1852, by Dr. J. Baxter 
Upham, who was president of the 
Music Hall Association; and the profits 
of a fair which was held to celebrate 
the opening of the hall were sct apart 
as a nucleus of a fund for that purpose. 
Only the small sum of $920 was real- 
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ized, but this was constantly added to 
by private gifts and occasional appro- 
priations made by the Music Hall cor- 
poration. In 1853 a committee, of 
which Dr. Upham was chairman, went 
to Europe and made a thorough study 
of the most noted organs and visited 
many of the leading organ builders. 
Although the subject was kept con- 
stantly before the public, it was not 
until 1856 that any further definite 
action was taken. Then the Music 
Hall corporation agreed to appropriate 
$10,000, if the balance of the sum of 
$25,000, which was considered to be 
the necessary amount, could be raised 
by public subscription. The desire of 
the corporation was stated to be “to 
provide for a work that shall stand, it 
it to be hoped, not for decades only, 
but for centuries of years.” So 
strongly was this view held, that it was 


stipulated that, in case Music Hall 
should ever be sold or converted to 
purposes foreign to the designs of its 
founders, the organ was to be removed 
to some place of security till such time 
as another Music Hall should be con- 
structed to receive it. Thus it should 
stand “the hope of art in future years.” 

The contract for the building of the 
organ was awarded to the firm of E. F. 
Walcker & Son of Ludwigsburg, Wur- 
temburg, Germany; but the case of the 
instrument was not included in this 
contract and was made by Messrs. 
Gustave and Christian Herter of New 
York, from designs originally drawn 
by Mr. Hammatt Billings, but subse- 
quently modified by the Herters. An 
excellent description of the case was 
given in Dwight’s Journal of Music 
and may be quoted here:— 
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THE ORGAN IN THE SOUPH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
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do1 of design, that it would seem to have 
been created by magic, to have risen in its 
Leauty at the sound of the wondrous har- 
monies within.” 
































vat 

I Before the organ was ready for ship- 
it ment this country had entered upon 
: | Nhs, the long struggle of the war of the re- 


Wii i + bellion, and for a time it seemed that 
i| | ie the project would have to be aban- 
i Hi doned. Im fact negotiations were 

> entered into with the Crystal Palace 


| i Association in England for the transfer 

Ss F of the instrument to them, when the 
Bs SN g Trent affair took place and the nego- 
Te ameER OT ee tiations were at once broken off. 
Finally, after many dangers and diffi- 
culties, the organ arrived in Boston, 
arly in the summer of 1863. The 
construction was completed in Octo- 
ber, and the great instrument, which 
was 47 feet wide, 18 feet deep, and 70 
feet high, weighed nearly seventy tons, 
and contained 4 manuals, 89 speaking 
stops, and 5,474 pipes, was ready for 
its inauguration. 

On Saturday evening, October 
31, in the presence of the sub- 
scribers and stockholders of the 
Music Hall Association, members of 





ORGAN IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE ADVENT, BOSTON. 


“The thing is an edifice in it- 
self, of grand proportions, mas- 
sive in its solidity, yet as 
graceful in its outlines and as 
rich in all its details as a 
poet’s dream. Huge caryatides 
support the structure figures 
full of strength, carved with 
wondrous skill; above rise the 
enormous pipes, marshalled in 
glittering rows, or grouped 
into monstrous columns; stat- 
ues crown the pinnacles— 
singing or playing upon instru- 
ments, or listening; angels ex- 
quisitely carved in alto relievo 
surround the central towers, 
and below, over the arch above 
the key-boards, is the head of 
Sebastian Bach, the great mas- 
ter of the instrument. Sweet 
faces of angels and stony-eyed 
fates look down from arches 
and pilasters. Yet there is no 
confusion, nothing is overlaid. 
The whole vast front has HE ORGAN IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
such a symmetry and splen- BOSTON, 
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the city government and other invited 
guests, the huge instrument was sub- 
mitted to what was called “a private 
test.” The organ was screened from 
view by a large green curtain, which, 
after the music had been in progress 
for some fifteen minutes, was slowly 
lowered. The following description of 
that moment is taken from a journal of 
the day: 
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ment was as unique as it was perfect; the 
like thereof can hardly have been known 
before.’ 


The organists who played on that 
occasion were Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. 
Eugene Thayer of Worcester, and Mr. 
John H. Willcox. Following the pri- 
vate test came the inauguration, on 
Monday, November 2, and this was 
one of the most imposing musical cere- 
































THE ORGAN 


“As the rare symmetry and harmony de- 
veloped into wonderful completeness. a per- 
fect music to the sight, a symphony in 
wood and metal, the silence of the rapt 
audience gave way to a murmur of delight; 
then round on round of applause swelled 
in a long crescendo with each new phrase 
of the disclosure, all rising to their feet un- 
consciously. The enthusiasm of the mo- 





IN THE MISSION CHURCH, 


ROXBURY 


monies ever held in Boston. The 
green curtain was again in place and 
concealed the instrument during the 
early portion of the ceremony, which 
was opened by the recitation, by Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, of an ode written 
for the occasion by Mrs. James T. 
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“Israel in Egypt” . . . . Hdndel 
George W. Morgan, Organ- 
ist of Christ Church, New 
York. 
2. Grand Sonata in A, No. 3. Mendelssohn 
B. J. Lang, Organist of the 
Old South Church, and of 
the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 
3. a. Lamentation in Parasceve . Palestrina 
b. Kyrie and Sanctus, from a 


ee sc 
c. Movement from the Anthem, 
“O give thanks” . . . . Purcell 


Dr. S. P. Tuckerman, Or- 























THE CONSOLE CLOSED. ao 


Fields. The curtain was then 
lowered amidst much _ enthusi- 
asm and Herr Friedrich Walcker 
played a few chords and was 
introduced to the audience by 
Dr. J. Baxter Upham, presi- 
dent of the Music Hall Asso- 
ciation, thus formally handing 
over to the corporation the 
instrument which he had built. 
The programme on the occa- 


sion of this inauguration was as 
: A MOVABLE CONSOLE. 


follows: 
PART I. ganist at St. Paul's 
; Church. 
1. Ode, recited by Miss Charlotte 4. Offertoirein G_ . . . Lefebure IVely 
Cushman John H. Willcox, Organist 
2. Opening of the Organ by Herr at the Church of the Im- 
Friedrich Walcker, son of the maculate Conception. - 
eminent organ builder, E. F. 5. Hallelujah Chorus . . . . Handel 
Walcker of Ludwigsburg. G. W. Morgan. 
3. a.Grand ToccatainF . . . . Bach ' ; 
b. Trio Sonata in E flat, for two During the succeeding fortnight no 
se 6 ae ad Bach jess than seven organ recitals were 
ohn K. Paine, Organist o alas : PN NE : 
ce ens Cheah Messen. given by the same organists, Mr. J. C. 
and Professor of Music at D. Parker also playing in the sixth. 
Harvard University. On November 3, a complimentary din- 
= Seep — I : 
4. Grand Fugue in G minor . - Bach ner was given at the Revere House to 


W. Eugene Thayer of Wor- 


Herr Walcker and the other artists 
cester. 


who had in their several ways worked 
PART IL. together in the structure of the great 
esis Daibihe Chcens. “Te let organ. Thus the instrument was duly 
ee installed and became the property of 
them through the deep,” and : See gel 
Chorus, “But the waters over- the Music Hall Association. 
whelmed their enemies,” from About 1880 the demand for a per- 
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manent orchestra was strong and re- 
sulted, through the munificence of Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, in the establish- 
ment of the now renowned Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It was found 
that the great organ occupied too 
much space and interfered seriously 
with the acoustic properties of the hall, 
and in order to obtain the highest pos- 
sible results from the orchestra, it was 
decided, notwithstanding long and bit- 
ter opposition, to sell and remove the 
organ, which was purchased on May 
15, 1884, by Hon. William O. Grover, 
in the interest of Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
the director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It was his desire 
to build a large concert hall on the 
premises of the Conservatory, and in- 
stall therein the great organ. Various 
difficulties blocked this project tempo- 
rarily, and shortly afterwards Dr. 
Tourjée fell into bad health which re- 
sulted in his death in 1891. Last year 
Mr. Grover also passed away, and 
as there was no probability of the ful- 
filment of his plans the trustees of the 
estate determined to sell the celebrated 
instrument. Thus in May of the 
present year the organ was brought 
out from the shed at the back of the 


(NE OF MASON & HAMLIN’S WORK-ROOMS. 
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MASON & HAMLIN CHURCH ORGAN, 


New England Conservatory, in which 
it had rested for thirteen years, and 
sold at public auction, the price ob- 
tained being only $1,500. The pur- 
chaser was an agent of Mr. Searles of 
Methuen, Mass., who immediately 
afterwards removed it to that place. 
There are in Europe 
many organs in use to- 
day which are over two 
hundred years old; and we 
have seen that some of the 
organs in use in Boston 
are quite old. These in- 
struments have, of course, 
been put in thorough re- 
pair from time to time, 
but they retain many of 
their original features. It 
seems, therefore, almost in- 
credible that thirty-four 
years after its inaugura- 
tion, our fine instrument, 
which was considered one 
of the great and notable or- 
gans of the world, should 
have been worth in the 
open market but two and 
a half per cent of its origi- 
nal cost. Many reasons 
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THE HOOK & HASTINGS WORKS, HASTINGS, MASS. 


may be assigned for it. Perhaps 
the most powerful of all is the size of 
the instrument, which is too great for 
any ordinary auditorium. The march 
of improvement has brought into prac- 
tical use many valuable inventions, but 
these would probably have been 
applied at fitting opportunity had the 
organ been allowed to remain in the 
Music Hall, and they will no doubt be 
applied when the instrument is set up 
again. 

The stimulus given to the organ 
building industry 
by the Music Hall 
organ may be 
shown by a glance 
at the number and 
size of the instru- 
ments built since 
the day of its in- 
stallment. To take 
account of every 
large instrument 
built in this coun- 
try would in- 
volve an immense 
amount of labor 
and would not ma- 
terially assist 
the object of this 
paper, which is 
chiefly confined to 


that which has been done in New 
England; but inasmuch as New Eng- 
land organ builders have sent their in- 
struments to all parts of this country, 
their progress fairly represents the 
progress of the whole nation. 

In 1853, soon after the Music Hall 
organ was first suggested, the first Tre- 
mont Temple organ was built and was 
probably the largest and best organ 
in America at that time. The records 
of those days are very incomplete, but 
we find that the following important 





“A VOICER.” 
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organs were then built among others: 

In 1856, Dr. Alexander’s Church, 
New York City, 3 manuals, 35 stops; 
Citadel Square Church, Charleston, 
S. C. (specifications not given). 

In 1859, St. Joseph’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y., 3 manuals, 50 stops; 
\ppleton Chapel, Cambridge, 3 manu- 
als, 40 stops. 

In 1860, King’s Chapel, Boston (re 


built), 3 manuals, 38 stops; St. Igna- 
tius’ Church, Baltimore, 3 manuals, 


30 stops; St. Paul’s Cathedral, Louis- 

ville, Ky., 3 manuals, 35 stops. 
Organs were also completed for the 

\rlington Street Church, Boston; St. 


John’s Church, Jamaica Plain; the 
West Church, Boston; the Tremont 
Street Methodist, and a few others. 


These records are to be found in the 
columns of Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
which was the only important Boston 
musical journal of those times. 

It will be noticed that several of the 
instruments referred to were in Boston 
churches which have long since been 
removed from their original locations. 
Bedford Street, Chauncy Street, and 
Summer Street, for instance, where 
several churches flourished, have long 
ceased to be residence streets and are 


devoted entirely to business. On the 
other hand, King’s Chapel, Christ 


Church and a few of the older churches 
are still in their original locations and 
are likely to remain there. The tide of 
population flowed southward, and 
some of the finest organs of the sixties 
are in churches at the South End, as 
will be seen later, while the most mod- 
ern organs will be found in the Back 
Bay, to which district the tide of popu- 
lation has turned during the last twenty 
years. 

In 1863, the year in which the Music 
Hall organ was inaugurated, there was 
nothing in Boston approaching in size 
to that instrument, which contained 3 
manuals and 89 speaking stops; but 
the organ which still stands in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
was built in that year, and is to-day 
considered one of the most effective 
church organs in the city. It contains 
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3 manuals, 56 stops, and 3,381 pipes. 
In the following year an organ was 
built for Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, 
with 4 manuals, 73 stops, and 3,504 
The organs of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church, Boston, and 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, which 
are to-day considered notable instru- 
ments, were both built in 1866. In 
1880 the great organ in the Music Hall 
at Cincinnati was built, and this is still 
one of the largest and finest organs on 
this continent. It has 4 manuals, 96 
stops, and 6,237 pipes, or about 1,000 
more than the Music Hall 
organ. The longest pipe is 32 feet 
and the shortest half an inch in length. 
This organ also contains “carillons,” 
a feature not frequent, although con- 
tained in several [European instru- 
ments. 

It is then, that larger 
organs were in demand during the 
vears following the completion of the 
Music Hall organ; and in the subjoined 
list of the great organs of the world 
several instruments by American build- 
ers will be found. At the present day 
three builders alone show a list of 
more than twenty four-manual and 
over fifty large three-manual organs, 
a striking evidence of their activity 
during the past few vears. It is im- 
possible to judge of the size of an 
organ by the number of manuals or 
by the number of stops or pipes alone. 
The proportion of each varies in differ- 
ent instruments, as we can see by the 
following schedule. The merits of an 
organ depend not entirely upon its 
size, but upon its effectiveness. 

First Tremont Temple, 1853, 4 
manuals, 70 stops, 3,096 pipes. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 4 
manuals, 65 stops, 3.405 pipes. 

Shawmut Congregational Church, 
3 manuals, 63 stops, 3.485 pipes. 


pipe Ss. 


5 yston 


evident, 


Immaculate Conception, 1863, 3 
manuals, 56 stops, 3.381 pipes. 
Cincinnati Music Hall, 1880, 4 


manuals, 73 stops, 6,237 pipes. 

There are in Europe no doubt many 
more large organs than in America, 
and the accompanying list will show 
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the particulars of many of them. The 
organ at Ulm should be specially 
noticed, as it was this instrument, 
under construction at the time of the 
visit of the Music Hall committee, and 
completed in 1856, which determined 
the committee to place the contract for 
the Music Hall organ with the firm of 
Walcker, who built the Ulm instru- 


ment. It cost $11,000, and is a much 
larger organ than the Music Hall 
instrument, which eventually cost 


$65,000, although it passed the custom 
house free of duty. The average size 
of organs in most of the large cathe- 





TABLE OF THE LARGEST (¢ 
LOCATION. § €&/5& 
Bu ge 
< a = 
Town Hall, Sydney, N.S.W.. | 5 128 | 18) 15 
Cathedral, Rigs, Russia . 4 124 | 19 | 19 
Cathedral, Garden City, N.Y. 4\115 | 18 | 21 
Albert Hall, London. 4|1Ir | 14 | 20 
Auditorium, Chicago . 4109 | 18 | 20 
St. Sulpice, Paris . 5 100 | 18 | 20 
Cathedral, Ulm, Ger. 3)100 | 9| Tt 
4 George’s Hall, L iverpool 4/100 | 10 | * 
. Bartholomew’s, New York. 4 98 | 26 | 19 
Town Hall, Leeds 4} 93 )17)17 
Music Hall, Boston 5 4 89 4 | 13 
Alexandra Palace, London . l4/ 88 | 15 | 11 
Cathedral, Magdeburg 5| 86| T 6 
Notre Dame, Paris 5 | 86 | 14 | 22 
Parish Church, Doncaster, E ng.| 5, 56 7 4 
Calvary Church, New York . 3; 84 | 16) 17 
Nicholai Kirche, Leipsic 4| 84! 12 
Music Hall, Cincinnati 4| 81 | 15 | 14 
Marien Kirche, Lubeck, Ger. 4| 82 | 15 
Cathedral, Merseburg, Saxony. |4 81 I9 
Cathedral, Seville, Spain, Ist 3/110 
Cathedral, Seville, Spain, 2d 3| 71 


* About 1370. 


The organ at Amiens, France, dates from 1429; 


same century; the organ at Lubeck, 1518; 
y § : 


caster, 1740. 


drals and churches of Europe seems to 
be about 3 manuals, 30 to 40 stops, and 
2,000 to 3,000 pipes. According to 
Rimbault and Hopkins, about 1880 
there were about 40 organs containing 
more than 60 speaking stops; and this 


+ Not stated. 
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number has since been increased, for 
in their list no mention is made of such 
instruments as the Albert Hall and 
Alexandria Palace organs in London, 
or that of the Town Hall in Sydney, 
Australia. Although there is an in- 
creasing number of great organs, it is 
doubtful whether the limit of size will 
be carried much farther. These im- 
mense instruments merely serve to 
show that the art of organ-building 
is advancing, for without mechanical 
inventions of recent years the manipu- 
lation of such instruments would be 
well nigh impossible. 


IRGANS IN THE WORLD. 
$2 @ ; BUILDER. 
33. 194] 8,800 1889 _ Hill & Son. 
24 186] 6,826 1883 Walcker & Son. 
154] 7,252, 1883 Roosevelt. 
22 | 177] 7,391 |*1870 | Willis. 
25 172] 7,124 1889 | Roosevelt. 
138 6,706 1862 | Cavaillé-Coll. 
6,564 1856 Walcker & Son. 
42 6,404 1867 | Willis. 
36 179 6,042 1896 | Hutchings. 
127 6,500) 1873 | Gray & Davidson. 
106 5,353 | 1863 | Walcker & Son. 
32 146) 5,888 |t1872 | Willis. 
59784 ? Reubke & Son. 
122) 5,246; 1868  Cavaillé-Coll. 
97 | 5,406 | 1862 Schulze (reconst’d). 
22 139 5,460, 1888 | Roosevelt. 
96 + 1862 Ladegast. 
110 | 6,27 1878 Hook & Hastings. 
97 cy 1853 Schulze (reconst’d). 
100, 5, pom 1853  Ladegast (reconst’d). 
5230 
t About 1872. 


one in the Minorets Church, Cologne, from the 


1630; at Merseburg, 1629; and at Don- 
The organ from Amiens, France, 


dates from 1429; one in the Minorets 
Church, Cologne, from the same 
century; the organ at Inbeck, 1578, 
and at Rouen, 1630. 


In old-fashioned organs the com- 
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munication between the keyboard and 
the pipes was effected by means of a 
series of wooden rodscalled “trackers.” 
This system is still in use, and for small 
organs it is claimed by many people 
that it has not been excelled. But for 
large instruments where the trackers 
have to extend a great distance, and 
where many pipes are in use at the 
same time, a considerable amount of 
strength is required, and the response 
to the efforts of the organist is slow. 
This complaint was frequently made 
of the Music Hall organ; and the re- 
sult was that if the organist waited to 
hear the sound he would not be able 
to play in proper time,—the music 
would get slower and slower. He was 
therefore obliged to play by rule and 
shut his ears to the result. An in- 
stance of the effort required under the 
old tracker system may be given. The 
old organ in Trinity Church, New 
York, one of the first large organs 
built in this country, required when the 
iull organ was on a pressure of nine 
pounds on each key in order to open 
the valves of the pipes. When the 
organist was using full chords requir- 
ing every finger and both feet, the 
power exerted was sufficient to lift him 
bodily from his seat. 

The first invention and perhaps the 
most important for the relief of 
this strain upon the organist was the 
“pneumatic action,” by which each key 
when pressed down opens a valve lead- 
ing into a small bellows which admits 
the wind to the pipe, each pipe having 
its own little bellows. The performer, 
therefore, does not produce the sound 
directly when he touches the keys, but 
only sets to work a small bellows, and 
the small bellows is responsible for the 
sound. This idea first occurred to 
Mr. J. Booth of Wakefield, England, 
who applied it to an organ built for 
a church near Sheffield in 1827. Since 
that time the invention has undergone 
many improvements and has _ been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, 
in connection with tubular-pneumatic 
and electro-pneumatic action. ‘These 
two are notable systems of recent in- 
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troduction, although tubular action 
was first used to a limited extent in 
this country in the organ of the Shaw- 
mut Congregational Church, Boston, 
in 1866. 

The second important invention was 
that which enabled electricity to be ap- 
plied to the action of the organ. The 
electro-pneumatic action is a Germar 
device, as is shown beyond question 
by records now existing, but from its 
first very simple yet clumsy method 
there have been, first in England, later 
in France and inAmerica,new and bet- 
ter systems. The first English electric 
organ was invented by Bryceson, an 
English builder, and applied by him 
to an organ used in Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1867. <A _ similar in- 
strument was used in the following 
year at the Gloucester festival; but the 
invention dates back to 1861. The 
Drury Lane organ was the first con- 
taining the electric drawstop action 
and cable of insulated wires through 
which it was played, and the keyboard 
was placed 55 feet from the organ. 
After all these years it is only now be- 
ginning to come into anything like 
general use. 

There have been many failures and 
many heart-rending experiences with 
electric organs, but several are now in 
existence which have satisfactorily 
stood the test of years. Of the most 
modern type of organs may be men- 
tioned the instrument in the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., which is one 
of the finest modern organs in New 
England. Another remarkable instru- 
ment is that in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York, of which the 
great, swell, and part of the pedals are 
in the gallery, while the choir and re- 
mainder of the pedals are in the chan- 
cel, 200 feet distant. A movable key- 
desk is placed in the chancel and 
another in the gallery, either desk con- 
trolling the whole organ. Mention 
should also be made of the notabieelec- 
tro-pneumatic organ recently placed in 
the bcautiful memorial Church of the 
Advucate in Philadelphia. The organ 
is in three divisions, remote from each 
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other, electrically connected through a 
movable console in the chancel. There 
are electric actionorgans*on board the 
steamers St. Paul and St. Louis, which 
may be noted as a decided novelty in 
the equipment of ocean steamers, and 
which are subject to extremely trying 
conditions. 

When one hears of an electric action 
organ, a picture of whizzing dynamos 
and live wires is conjured up; but in 
reality an extremely low current is 
used, about four volts, which is gen- 
erated by a small cell or storage bat- 
tery, and this current merely moves a 
little metal disc, which sets in motion 
the pneumatic action. The electric 
wires convey the impulse from the key- 
board back into the organ, and cause 
the valves to open which supply the 
pipeswith wind. It is alsoclaimed that 
electric action will outlast all possible 
wear; at least the platinum which is 
used for the contact has been submit- 
ted to a test of two million contacts 
without giving any visible signs of de- 
terioration. 

As a result of this application of 
electricity the ingenuity of the organ 
builder has been conspicuously dis- 
played in the numerous mechanical 
devices by which the performer can 
now regulate his instrument. Combi- 
nations of almost every kind may be 
obtained and released by merely touch- 
ing one of the little buttons or tilting 
tablets which are placed in a row 
above the keyboard of the organ. 
These are supplemented by pedal com- 
binations, and many organs are fitted 
with a pedal or switch by means of 
which the full force of the instrument 
can be thrown on gradually or in a 
moment at the will of the performer, 
and may be reduced in like manner. 

A comparison of a few instruments 
will show to what extent mechanical 
devices have increased in proportion 
to the size of the instrument. Such an 
organ as the Music Hall organ had but 
a few couplers, which would connect 
the different manuals and_ pedals. 
The Shawmut Church organ (1866) 


*Built by George Jardine & Sons of New York. 
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had 63 stops, of which 51 were speak- 
ing and the remaining 12 mechanical; 
the Cincinnati Music Hall organ 
(1880) has 81 speaking stops, 15 me- 
chanical registers, and 14 pedal move- 
ments; St. Xavier’s Church, New 
York (1881), 66 speaking stops, 14 
mechanical registers, and 13 pedal 
movements; St. Anne’s, Philadelphia 
(1894), 42 speaking stops, 9 mechan- 
ical registers, and 12 pedal move- 
ments; the new organ at the Union 
Congregational Church, Worcester, 44 
speaking stops, 10 mechanical acces- 
sories, 15 adjustable pistons, and 18 
pedal movements; the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, has 46 speaking 
stops, 14 oscillating tablets, 16 com- 
bination pistons, and 7 pedal move- 
ments; and the new organ in the South 
Congregational Church, New Britain, 
Conn., has 63. speaking 

couplers, 21 adjustable combination 
pedals duplicated by pistons, 5 me- 
chanical accessories, and 6 pedal move- 
ments. 

Thus it will be seen that every 
facility is at the hand of the organist. 
The modern organ has a crisp, easy 
touch, requiring but the flip of a finger, 
and can be made easier than the finest 
pianoforte. In fact, resistance gener- 
ally has to be regulated by means ot 
springs in order to make the touch 
acceptable to the organist; and this 
ease of touch is never changed by any 
burden of couplers. Each manual or 
keyboard may be coupled with every 
other one and yet there is always the 
same ease and nicety of touch. 

The principal manufacturers of 
church organs in New England to-day 
are George I. Hastings & Company, 
whose factories are in a railroad vil- 
lage named Hastings in the town of 
Weston, Mass., and George Hutchings 
& Company of Boston. 


stops, I2 


A visit to the 
factories of these great organ builders, 
where one may often find the work- 
men engaged in setting up four or five 
magnificent instruments at once, is an 
interesting experience. An idea of the 
extent of modern organ manufacture 
may be gained from the fact that these 
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two great New England houses have 
together up to the present time built 
nearly 2,300 organs. Other organ 
builders in New England to-day are 
Johnson & Son of Westfield, Mass., 
Steere & Turner of Springfield, 
Mass., the Methuen Organ Company, 
George H. Ryder & Company, Cole 
& Woodberry, and Jesse Woodberry 
& Company, of Boston. 

Reference should be made here to 
the reed organs, for the manufacture 
of which for the last forty vears New 
Eneland has been so conspicuous a 
centre. The Mason & Hamlin cabinet 
organs, many of which have been of 
large size for church use, are of world- 
wide reputation; and the Esteys of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and_ other 
houses manufacture thousands of these 
reed organs each vear. 

The modern orean seems to be so 
perfect that it difficult to prophesv as 
to the direction of future improve- 
ments: byt as in everv other mechani- 
cal art there seems to be practically no 
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limit to invention, so we may expect 
to find in another thirty years instru- 
ments which will make the finest 
organs of to-day seem antiquated. 
There have been complaints from 
time to time of the lack of fine 
instruments in Boston, some people 
going so far as to say that there is no 
organ fit for the performance of a first 
class concert programme. Yet the ex- 
cellent series of organ recitals given 
last winter under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club seems to con- 
tradict that statement; for though some 
of the finest instruments were not ac- 
cessible for concert purposes nearlv a 
score of organs were found on which 
such programmes were played. Pos- 
sibly some of these organs were not all 
that one might wish; and the opinion 
of more than one lover of organs, that 
the number of fine organs in Boston 
it not by any means commensurate 
with the size of the citv or with its 
reputation as a musical centre, appears 
to be well founded. 
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By N. J. 


N memory I can see them 
vet, trailing up the front 
steps of the small coun- 





try church, marching 
bravely on, hand in 
hand, until they reached 
the foremost pew and 
sat in the very shadow of the 
small square table that held the 


preacher’s Bible. Here they winked 
and blinked at the sun, that shone 
with all the ardor of half-past ten 
straight into their upturned faces. 
Abby was tall and angular, with 
sandy hair and nale, splatterv freckles 
on her face. When they walked to- 
gether she always kept a half-step in 
advance and had the appearance of 
leading an unwilling captive in the 
square form and swarthy features of 


Welles. 


John. Perhapsitwas this half-step that 
gave her the preference and placed her 
name first when they were linked to- 
gether. However that mav be. it is 
certain that no one ever spoke of them 
as John and Abby, but always as 
Abby and John. 

There were no curtains to the win- 
dows of that old-time church, nor 
carpets on the floor, nor cushions on 
the seats. The curtains would have 
kept out the sunshine; the carpets 
would have hushed the tread of feet, 
so that early comers would not be 
quite certain whether Deacon Babcock 
and his wife were both present or if 
Mrs. Babcock had been obliged to re- 
main at home with one of her cus- 
tomary headaches. With bare floors 
and a keen hearing how different! 
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And if there were cushions on the seats 
and unfriendly bones kept from dig- 
ging their way through resisting flesh, 
there might have been more drowsy 
eyes and more going to sleep through 
that two-hour discourse. Neither was 
there a groaning organ or a screech- 
ing violin to keep heavy eyes from 
shutting out the view,—there was 
only a tuning fork that belonged to 
John. It may have been the tuning 
fork which brought them so regularly, 
for in all the long, slow years of child- 
hood, I can never remember seeing 
their places vacant until — but that is 
my story. 

When the minister announced the 
hymn he looked at John — poor man, 
he could not sing a crow to sleep him- 
self—and John looked at Abby. If 
Abby had succeeded in finding the 
place, both in the book of words and 
in the book of tunes, and had deter- 
mined whether the tune to fit the 
words was “Salem” or “Old Hun- 
dred,” she looked at John. Then 
John pinched the tuning fork and 
stood up holding it close to Abby’s 
ear. Abby listened, and when the fork 
squeaked out the proper key com- 
menced to sing. They were generally 
well in the second line — Abby’s shrill 
voice in the lead and John’s deeper one 
plowing through a wonderful bass that 
was, for the most part, but the air sung 
an octave more or less lower — when 
the people rose and added their voices. 
The people began at the first of the 
hymn and Abby and John kept on 
where they were, and the harmony — 
but the harmony was in the happy 
faces and the clear sunshine and the 
blue clouds that sailed away over the 
tops of the dear old trees. 

When the service was through they 
trailed out as they had come in, hand 
in hand, and back down the dusty 
road, with cockie-burrs and _ thistles 
making a garden of the highway, to 
their small wood-colored house with 
wild cucumber vines climbing over the 
windows. 

No one remembered when they 
commenced going about in this un- 
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ceremonious manner. When they 
were small they had gone to Sunday- 
school, and, later, to day-school, con- 
tented with the companionship of each 
other. It did not matter that the boys 
teased John or that the girls were rudely 
cool to Abby, — it only made them the 
more anxious for home going when 
they could walk side by side and tell 
their troubles into listening ears. 

They were not married young; in- 
stead, they had waited so long and 
gone about so regularly together that 
Mrs. Perkins, the dictator of respecta- 
bility for the neighborhood, had con- 
sidered it her duty to speak to Abby’s 
mother. They were married the next 
Sunday. Abby was dressed in a pink 
lawn with green flowers in it and wore 
a green ribbon tied around her waist. 
Alas, that fatal green ribbon! It floats 
out to me now over all these years and 
draws my memory back until I can see 
it yet in all its flimsy, narrow bright- 
ness. There were yards upon yards 
of it, knotted and bowed and looped 
up until it looked like a veritable tuft 
of grass on Abbv’s back, —and_ all 
this when other girls were vying with 
each other for unusual widths and 
sombre colors. 

When the ceremony was over they 
went back to the seat they had occu- 
pied together for so many years and 
started the hymn the minister selected 
to follow the service. The next week 
they commenced housekeeping by 
themselves in the little wood-colored 
house with the wild cucumber vines 
over the windows. 

The first years that followed their 
marriage brought but a few changes. 
Abby grew a trifle thinner and John’s 
face was more tanned and wrinkled. 
A larger acreage was cleared of stumps 
and changed to plow-land and _ their 
garden became richer and more pro- 
ductive. When they had been mar- 
ried three vears Abbotsford was born. 
So determined had his father been to 
name him something that could be 
called Abby for short, that he read a 
history of England from beginning to 
end and at last found the name, Ab- 
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botsford, in an old novel and con- 
cluded it was by far the most suitable 
name for his son. 

When Abbotsford was three months 
old he was known to stare for fully ten 
minutes at a brilliant bouquet. So in- 
telligent was the stare that Abby 
declared he observed color and was 
interested in it. The next week she 
arranged for flowers to grow within 
his sight. There were bunches of 
bleed-heart, live-forever, old-man, and 
candy-tuft set out on either side the 
path leading to the gate. When the 
child was old enough, he walked be- 
tween the rows and around the 
bunches. He even held the long stems 
with the string of bleeding-hearts in 
his hands, but never would he pick 
them until some on the stem were 
dead. Then, he had been taught, they 
were his. 

When he grew older he too went to 
church, keeping close to Abby’s side 
and holding in his small, fat fingers 
the smallest fold of her dress. In this 
manner she had the appearance of 
dragging the child on one side and 
John on the other for many years. 

Below the house was the hay marsh. 
Tlere grew crisp water-cress and yel- 
low cowslip; later, blue and purple 
violets raised their bright faces to look 
at the sun. They all loved the marsh. 
\bbotsford toddled down to it and 
laughed when the tall grass tickled his 
face and wormed its way into his eyes 
and ears. Abby and John loved it 
because it brought them the first 
promise of spring, the cool green 
water-cress, and grew such abundance 
of grass they made hay to sell and 
provide the wished-for necessities. 
And yet, it was the hay marsh that 
brought them their first affliction. It 
was a wet spring and a hot sun, and 
together they worked havoc with the 
decaying roots and budding leaves. 
The sun drew blue-looking clouds 
from the marsh, that rose above the 
lilac bushes to the tree-tops and settled 
down upon the unresisting heads of 
the people below like a miasma. It 
hung upon the little wood-colored 


house and clung to the dead creepers 
at the windows. Abby saw the house- 
top and creepers and the blue clouds 
that surrounded John and Abbotsford 
and even the school teacher that 
boarded with them, but she could not 
see herself. Abby never spent much 
time looking at herself. She thought 
about the others and prepared all the 
preventives known to the small 
neighborhood, so that John was able 
to plow his field and the baby to laugh 
and follow after him in the furrow, 
while Abby grew paler and weaker, 
with two red spots on her cheeks and 
a bright look in her eyes. Then she 
grew so tired she went to bed to rest 
and couldn’t get.up, and Grandma 
Perkins took turns with Abby’s 
mother in taking care of her and do- 
ing the housework. 

It was then that John and Abbots- 
ford took the tuning fork and went to 
church alone. In vain did the minis- 
ter give out the hymn and John pinch 
the fork. There was no singing, for 
there was no one to find the key. And 
yet, in all these years, John had sup- 
posed it was he who had found the 
key and done the singing, — Abby had 
only helped. Without singing they 
found it hard to hold service, and after 
much discussion it was arranged that 
there should be no services until there 
was less sickness in the neighborhood. 

The plowing was done, but what 
about.the sowing? They had not de- 
cided what should be planted on the 
various pieces into which they had 
divided their small farm. They were 
talking it over the day Abby was taken 
sick, but had reached no conclusion. 
Tohn could not bear to think of plant- 
ing onions where Abby had planned 
to grow potatoes, for Abby had such 
excellent ideas of growing crops; so 
he put his tools away and waited for 
Abby to get well. 

Tt was dreary work for the school- 
teacher, with only the neighbors to 
provide the comforts of home. They 
were irregular in their attentions, so 
that she was quite uncertain whether 
dinner would come at twelve, when 
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she had time to eat it, or at two, a half- 
hour after school must be opened. She 
spoke to the school board about it, and 
as there was no other house within 
convenient distance from the school- 
house they concluded to let the term 
run over and close the school for the 
present. 

All alone, with perhaps Grandma 
Perkins or Abby's mother for com- 
pany, John watched by \bby’s bed- 
side. He watched her long sandy hair 
fall out, leaving her head so bald one 
could see the white scalp. He watched 
her grow thinner and weaker and her 
splatters becaus 
there was no sunshine in the room to 
draw them out. [le watched the doc- 
tor come and go, leaving more bottles 
and throwing others away. When at 
last it was over, it was Mav and the 
roses were out. The bleeding-hearts 
were in blossom and odors of “old 
man” floated in through the open 
window. 

A fortnight later, with John’s help. 
she was able to go to church. John 
nad told the neighbors they would go 
that day and Lizzie Cummings and 
Maud Dubay worked all Saturday to 
finish their new summer dresses to 
wear; but no one felt quite sure. after 
so long waiting, until they were seen 
to step out of their small front door 
and walk down the road toward the 
little white church. 

How thin Abby was! The bones 
seemed barely covered with the white 
flesh. Her old faded dress hung about 
her in a helpless fashion, while her 
gloves, her shoes, even the 
shawl about her shoulders, 


Cnmtot © iat iain 
freckles disappeat 


old white 


le « yked as 


though they belonged to a larger, 
stronger person than herself. Her 


hand rested on John’s arm, and for 
once he seemed to be helping her. 
Even Abbotsford with his fold of 
dress-skirt was holding it up as though 
to make progress more easy. They 
went straight into the church and took 
their usual pew, and the people tried 
not to see that her hair had fallen out 
and calomel had rotted away her teeth. 

Lizzie Cummings winked at Maud 
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Dubay and wanted to know if these 
were the people the neighborhood had 
been waiting for; and Maud blushed 
and crushed her pretty ruffles flat, and 
when Abby turned her head she 
pushed her bright ribbons out of sight 
and was sorry she hadn’t worn her old 
dress and looked more like Abby. But 
Abby did not see the bright ribbons 
and pretty ruffles, unless it was to ad 
inire them. They were back in their 
old pew. with the sun shining in their 
faces and the birds swinging and chirp- 
ing in the tree-tops. There were the 
friends she had known so many years 
about her and the preacher saying kind 
words from behind the little table. 
The breeze was stirring the lilac bushes 
and brushing their sweet blossoms 
against the window panes. It was all 
so sweet, so good, so beautiful to en- 
jiov she had no time to think of her 
faded black dress and her bonnet with 
a shapeless artificial flower bobbing up 
and down. 

Tt was toward fall that the second 
affliction befell our friends. John had 
been working nights trving to do the 
work that had been left undone while 
\bby was sick. He was driving to 
the village with a load of potatoes and 
had hoped to make the day longer by 
starting before daylight. It was so 
still, with all the creatures asleep. and 
so dark, with no moon and the sun not 
yet up, that he fell asleep. The reins 
dropped from his hands to the dash 
board and when the wagon gave a 
jolt they dropped from the dash-board 
and fell about the horses’ heels. 
Perhaps the horses were asleep, too, 
for when the reins touched them they 
were frightened and ran away. Some 
of the neighbors found him after the 
sun was up, lying in the road with a 
crushed leg and a broken rib. They 
carried him home to Abby with the 
doctor and as much of the load as 
could be found. 

\eain the night lamp burned in the 
small wood-colored house, where Abby 
watched alone. The school teacher 
was back and the farm work went on 
as before; but oh, how hard it was to 
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get along without John! She did not 
know until now that he had been such 
a necessity in running the place. The 
calves missed the warm suppers he 
brought them and grew poor. In vain 
did Abby try; there was a secret in his 
concoction hard to find out. The 
milk, too, fell off. Some of the cows 
would not give half their usual supply 
with strange hands to draw it forth. 
This interfered with the butter and 
consequently with the returns. These 
afflictions left their traces. Abby's 
face grew wrinkled and her sandy hair 
was streaked with gray. We children 
remembered these days because Abby 
went to church alone and carried the 
tuning fork and started the singing. 

When John grew well and was ac- 
customed to pegging about on the 
wooden leg the doctor had provided. 
after carrying away the one that was 
crushed, they entered the small society 
of our small neighborhood once more, 

~and there you may find them yet. 

It is years since then, but John still 
stumps about on his wooden leg and 
carries in his pocket a rusty tuning 
fork and a withered bunch of “old- 
man.” If you should become real 
friendly with him, he may show you 
the tuning fork and tell you of the 
time when the big new church was not 
built and he started all the hymns with 
the aid of this small instrument. The 
“old-man” is a memento of the morn- 
ing he thought Abby was going to die 
and went out to tell Abbotsford about 
it. Abbotsford, — ves, the son is still 
living, though he is a middle-aged 
man himself. It is his daughter who 
plavs the organ in the new church. 


If you care to get a last view of our 
friends and will sit in that pew by the 
window, they will pass you as they 
enter in. Abby is small and thin, and 
walks with a tremulous step. Her 
hands are folded meekly before her 
and seem to have nearly finished their 
labors for others. Her thin white hair 
is combed straight back and knotted 
in, oh, so small a knot, on the back of 
her thin neck. Her face is still freckled 
and her eyes are blurred and watery. 
They walk together up the dusty road, 
they climb the creaking steps and pace 
the narrow aisle, their thin, wrinkled 
hands still clasped together, — but now 
it is for support. Is one slower, the 
other retards his steps. Is one more 
weary, the other seems to bear him 
along. 

Abby and John, you are simple 
folks. You have neither carriages nor 
silk dresses. You are such people as 
one sees on the street corners gazing 
up at the signs or asking odd ques- 
tions of busy people, and yet you 
know what wise men strive to learn 
and fail,—the secret of living one 
with another. 

Is it moisture in my eyes or the sun 
shining upon them? The frills of her 
cap grow wider until they span 
her brow and seem to make an 
aureole of light about their dear old 
heads. Is it the wind among the 
rose leaves, or did an angel stoop to 
kiss that withered face and push away 
the blurs before the dim old eyes? I 
do not know, and yet I stop and hold 
within my hot and restless hands the 
hem of their poor garments and am 
satisfied, 
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De 
HE founder of Brook 
Farm was a_=man 
whose memory will 
not grow dimmer, but 
brighter with the 
years. The time in 
which we live is a 


time which feels the force of the mo- 
tives which impelled him to his brave 
experiment far more generally and 
deeply than his own time felt it; 
and when another half century has 
brought men to a fuller realization 
that the function of politics and of re- 
ligion is to establish the Kingdom of 
God in the world and make men live 
like brothers, a conception which after 
all the years of rhetoric and declama- 
tion has never yet really got its grip 
upon society and upon the common 
mind, the name of George Riplev will 
be upon the lips of men far oftener 
than it is there to-day, and he will 
be honored as America’s noblest pio- 
neer in the great endeavor to wed the 
highest social thought to fact. “A 
Socinian minister, who left his pulpit 
in order to reform the world bv culti- 
vating onions,” was all Carlyle 
could sav about it. and that was all 
that could be seen by wnanointed 
eves. A generation later his biog- 
rapher described it thus: “He left 
the ministry not because he had lost 
faith in it, but because his soul was 
kindled with zeal for a new and. as he 
felt, better method of applving gospel 
nrinciples to human society. He had 
hecome persuaded, after many vears of 
the ablest service he could render, that 
the work of the ministry was not the 
work appointed for him. He honored 
it. but could perform it no longer: and 
the only way that he knew of showing 
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how truly he held it in honor was to 
put its precepts into immediate prac- 
tice by instituting a social order which 
should correspond to its requirements; 
by a heroic attempt to bring the new 
heaven of prophecy down to the old 
earth of fact. He had always insisted 
on a Christian life as the only sure test 
of a Christian faith; now he meant to 
put into radical practice the lessons of 
his own pulpit.” The next generation 
will need perhaps no other word to tell 
the storv: but the word will be charged 
with a far more serious and definite 
meaning than it has for most ears in 
this Christmas season of the present 
vear of grace. 


We do not know whether the ercat 
Boston fire of November, 1872, whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary we have just 
been observing, took more than two 
churches out of existence along with 
the acres of stores and warehouses 
which it swept away. Most will re- 
member only old Trinity. But there 
was at least one more the memory of 
which Boston should not let die, —a 
little church in Purchase Street, where, 
just forty-six years, lacking a single 
day, before the great fire, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1826, George Ripley was or- 
dained to the work of the Christian 
ministry. “It was a remarkably un- 
attractive structure of stone, with a 
small belfry on the top, the inside as 
homely as the outside, capable of 
holding about three hundred people.” 
It was in “what was then a respectable 
part of Boston”; and the society was 
gathered expressly for Ripley. Here 
he preached during all the years which 
he gave to the work of the Christian 
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ministry, down to the very eve of the 
Brook Farm experiment. A few years 
afterwards it was sold to the Roman 
Catholics; and there in 1861, twenty 
years after the beginning at Brook 
Farm, the prayers were said over the 
body of his wife, his zealous helper in 
his high experiment, since become a 
Roman Catholic, — “he sitting where 
she sat in years gone by, her body 
occupying the place of the ancient 
communion table.” 

In this little Purchase Street meet- 
ing-house, on the first Sunday of Oc- 
tober, 1840, the pastor presented a 
communication to his people which 
contained words worthy of remem- 
brance, words as memorable as those 
in which another young Christian 
minister, Ralph Waldo Emerson, had 
said farewell to his church at the north 
end of the town a little more than half 
a dozen years before——as memorable 
and of far greater intrinsic moment. 
Emerson, of whom Ripley himself gave 
one of the truest characterizations when 
he said: “The secret of his strength lies 
in the profound sincerity of his nature, 

. in his freedom from all affecta- 
tion, in his attachment to reality, in 
his indignant rejection of all varnish; 
. . . he looks at the universe with his 
own eyes, and presents the report of 
his vision, like a man under oath” — 
left the ministry of his church because 
its dialect and forms had ceased to 
correspond to his vision and were for 
him no longer sincere and real. Rip- 
ley left the ministry and established 
Brook Farm because he felt that the 
church was not in earnest in trying to 
make society Christian and in treating 
its members and mankind as brothers. 
Emerson stood for truth; Ripley stood 
for love. At the ordination of John 
S. Dwight at Northampton. a vear 
before Brook Farm, and ‘half a year 
before his farewell to his church, he 
preached on “The Claims of the Age 
on the Work of the Evangelist,” say- 
ing, “The true work of the evangelist 
at the present day is to bring the re- 
ligion of society into accordance with 
the religion of Christ. 


This is the burden of his letter of 
October 1, 1840, to his church. 
There is much besides in it. There 
is the same plea for simplicity and sin- 
cerity which Emerson had made in his 
farewell sermon and later in his great 
Harvard address, which when Ripley 
wrote was still exciting the churches. 
He owned that he “had not strength 
to resist the formality and coldness 
which are breathed from the atmos- 
phere of our churches, and that, un- 
less we could all break away from 
such influences, it was wholly in vain 
for me to speak any longer in this pul- 
pit.” He inveighed against circum- 
stances which must always embarrass 
the relations between minister and 
people under existing arrangements, 
especially the present pew system, 
with the inducement for the owner of 
a pew to continue a member of a re- 
ligious society after he has lost his in- 
terest in the worship. “No spiritual 
relation can be sincere and effica- 
cious,” he said, “which does not rest 
on the most perfect freedom. The 
moment you feel obliged to attend on 
a religious service, without any in- 
ward sympathy, the service can do you 
no good.” He had “long been per- 
suaded that we should offer a more 
spiritual worship, enjoy a more sincere 
communion with each other, and find 
our Sabbath services far more attrac- 
tive and fruitful, were all such restric- 
tions removed, even if we came 
together as the disciples did, in a large 
upper room, in a fisher’s boat, or by 
the shore of the sea.” He con- 
demned the timid traditionalism which 
prescribed a certain narrow sphere for 
the pulpit. “Unless a minister is ex- 
pected to speak out on all subjects 
which are uppermost in his mind, with 
no fear of incurring the charge of 
heresy or compromising the interests 
of his congregation, he can never do 
justice to himself, to his people, or 
the truth which he is bound to de- 
clare. If it is virtually understood 
that he is to confine himself to a cer- 
tain round of familiar topics, that he is 
to abstain from what are called excit- 
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ing subjects, from all points on which 
his hearers may be presumed greatly 
to differ, he can never speak with the 
earnestness and life which become the 
messenger who bears the word of 
God on his lips. So long as 
the questions which relate to the high- 
est truth and duty, though discussed 
everywhere else, are virtually ex- 
cluded from the pulpit; so long as the 
minister is expected to adapt himself 
to the state of the times, to popular 
opinion and prevailing prejudices: so 
long as he is valued more for his 
plausible and obliging spirit than for 
his fearless rebuke of sin and detec- 
tion of error, we may be lulled into 
treacherous slumber by the services of 
the church, but they can never accom- 
plish their purpose in arousing the 
guiltv from their sleep of death, pour- 
ing light over the darkened mind, and 
advancing the reign of truth, justice 
and love over the kingdoms of men.” 
He condemned all ecclesiasticism — 
he condemned nothing more sharplv. 
“Tt may be the case that the pulpit 
does depend for its efficacy on its ele- 
vation above the common herd; that 
men cannot be addressed from it as 
equals or friends; that something 
more than simplicitv, earnestness and 
good sense are required to act upon 
our congregations; and that it is in 
vain to trust to natural feeling without 
artificial excitement. But if this be 
the fact, T can only sav that I deeply 
reoret it. Tf it be an objection that a 
man speaks in the pulpit—as men 
speak everywhere else, on subjects 
that deeply interest them, the true 
man will soon find that he can speak 
more to the purpose in some other 


place.” 
* 


But the real burden of the letter, we 
sav,—that in it which was the 
prophecy of Brook Farm and which 
has prophecy and has call and com- 
mand to so many hearts to-day, was 
that portion of it in which the writer, 
declaring that he had come to no new 
views or doctrines in religion or 


philosophy, declared that he had come 
to feel more intensely the meaning 
and importance of the doctrines which 
he had always held and the duty “to 
insist on their application to social re- 
form and the advancement of the age.” 
He spoke in burning words of the feel- 
ings of the man who has come to take 
Christianity in earnest as he witnesses 
the abuses that prevail in modern so- 
ciety. “They witness the oppressions 
that are done under the sun, and they 
cannot keep silence. They have faith 
that God governs man; they believe 
in a better future than the past. Their 
daily prayer is for the coming of the 
kingdom of righteousness, truth and 
love; theylook forward toa more pure, 
more lovely, more divine state of so- 
cietv than was ever realized on earth.” 
He spoke of the men, good men, 
whose attention is directed 
individual evils, who “wish to improve 
private character without attacking 
social principles which obstruct all im- 
provement.” He showed how private 
character suffers from public sins, and 
how imperative and fundamental, as 
we are placed in society by Provi- 
dence, is the reform and advancement 
of society. “The purpose of Christ- 
ianity,” as he firmly believed, “is to 
redeem society as well as the individ 
ual from all sin.” He spoke of the 
minister’s duty to preach the gospel 
to the poor and of and for the poor 
and the unrecompensed. The poor 
man (while he exists—for it was 
clearly George Ripley’s hope and 
creed that ultimately, in a rational and 
mature world, there would be no poor 
men) must be “treated like an equal 
and a brother in all the relations of 
life.” “As a Christian I could not feel 
that my duty was accomplished while 
there was one human being within the 
sphere of my influence held to unre- 
quited labor at the will of another, des- 
titute of the means of education, or 
doomed to penury, degradation and 
vice by the misfortune of his birth.” 
The Christian minister’s warmest sym- 
pathies “should be with those who 
have none to care for them; he should 
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never be so much in earnest as when 
pleading the cause of the injured; his 
most frequent visits will not be to the 
abodes of fashion and luxury, but to 
the dwellings where not many of the 
wise and mighty of this world are apt 
to enter.” He touched upon sus- 
picions and misunderstandings from 
which he and others like him had suf- 
fered and upon the unpopularity of his 
social views, of which he was quite 
conscious. 


“The defense of humanity is sometimes 
considered an attack on society; a sense of 
the evil of prevalent systems a reflection on 
the character of the men who sustain them; 

ind the ardent desire to see every one aid 
n the dignity of an immortal soul, sharing 
all the benefits which circumstances permit, 
possessed of the means of the highest 
spiritual culture, and not destitute of any 
of the many comforts of life, is confounded 
with the measure of the politician or the 
ntrigue of the demagogue. . . I make 
10 account of this fact in reference to my- 
self; but when a minister of the gospel can- 
not show by his life and conduct, by his 
word and his works, that he is hostile to all 
oppression of man by man, that he values 
moral worth more than outward condition, 
hat he regards the indulgence of pride as a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and that all 
sympathies are with the down-trodden 
ind suffering poor, without impairing the 
influence of his labors, I feel that it is time 
to look at the foundation on which we 
st and and see if it does not suffer from some 

‘fect which threatens its destruction.” 


Most searching and powerful of all 

as his statement of his conception of 

hat a real Christian is, a man who 
takes the social doctrines of Christ in 
earnest, and what a church ought to 
be and what its real function is in the 
world. 


“The true followers of Jesus are a band 
i brothers; they compose one family; they 
ttach no importance whatever to the petty 

distinctions of birth, rank, wealth and sta- 
on; but feeling that they are one in the 

pursuit of truth, in the love of hbdliness and 
in the hope of immortal life, they regard 
the common differences of the world, by 
which men are separated from each other, 
as lighter than the dust of the balance, 

They look on each other with mutual re- 

spect and honor; they have no struggle for 

reeminence; they have no desire for the 
chief seats in the synagogue nor greetings 
in the markets and the streets; and the poor 


widow, who leaves the daily toil by which 
a suffering family is kept from want, to 
gather with the faithful in the house of 
worship, is welcomed with as warm a sym- 
pathy and regarded with as sincere atfec- 
tion, and treated with just as much respect 
as they who are arrayed in costly robes, 
and who come from the heights of office 
or the abodes of luxury to look up to the 
common Father, in whose sight a pure 
heart and clean hands are alone of value. 
These ideas I have perhaps insisted on more 
strongly than any others, for they have been 
near my heart; they are a part of my life; 
they seem to me to be the very essence of 
the religion which I was taught. The 
great fact of human equality before God is 
not one to let the heart remain cold; it is 
not a mere speculative abstraction; it is 
something more than a watchword for a 
political party to gain power with, and then 
do nothing to carry it into practical 
operation; it is a deep, solemn, vital truth, 
written by the Almighty in the laws of our 
being, announced with terrible distinctness 
to the oppressor by his beloved Son, and 
pleaded for by all that is just and noble in 
the promptings of our nature. . . . I can- 
not behold the degradation, the ignorance, 
the poverty, the vice, the ruin of the soul, 
which is everywhere displayed in the very 
bosom of Christian society in our own 
city, while men look idly on without a shud- 
der. I cannot witness the glaring inequali- 
ties of condition, the hollow pretension of 
pride, the scornful apathy with which many 
urge the prostration of man, the burning 
zeal with which they run the race of selfish 
competition, with no thought for the eleva- 
tion of their brethren, without the sad con 
viction that the spirit of Christ has well 
nigh disappeared from our churches, and 
that the fearful doom awaits us. “Inasmuch 
as ye have not done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have not done it unto me.’”’ 


It is a letter of thirty pages, this 
farewell letter of George Ripley’s, as 
it stands in Frothingham’s biography. 
It probably took the place of the ser- 
mon on that October Sunday in 18 40. 
We have drawn from it here only those 
brief passages which best illustrate its 
main demands and principles. But we 
could give our readers no_ better 
Christmas message, we could give no 
better Christmas gift, than the ex- 
hortation and the impulse to turn to 
its pages and read it all and take it all 
to heart. We wish that a hundred 
Christian ministers might preach upon 
it at this Christmas time. These 
should be their texts: “Insist on the 
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application of Christianity to social re- 
form.” ‘The true followers of Jesus 
are a band of brothers.” “Private 
character suffers from public sins.” 
“Do not keep silencewhen you witness 
the oppressions that are done under 
the sun.” “The great fact of human 
equality before God is not one to let 
the heart remain cold.” “The indul- 
gence of pride is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” Have faith that God governs 
man, and look forward to a more 
lovely and more divine state of society 
than was ever realized on earth.” 

Mr. Hale likes to talk of what would 
happen and how it would seem “‘if 
Christ came to Boston.’ Christ came 
to Boston and spoke on that October 
Sunday in the little mecting-house 
which by and by went up in fire. If 
we would know how Christ would look 
if he came to Boston, — here is one 
way that he would look, one way that 
he did look in these years just before 
1840; we find the portrait on one page 
of the biography: “Well does the 
writer of these lines recall the vision 
of a slender figure, wearing in summer 
the flowing silk robe, in winter the 
long dark blue cloak, of the profession, 
walking with measured step from his 
residence in Rowe Place towards the 
meeting-house in Purchase Street. 
The face was shaven clean; the brown 
hair curled in close, crisp ringlets; 
the face was pale as if with thought; 
gold-rimmed spectacles concealed the 
black eyes; the head was alternately 
bent and raised. No one could have 
guessed that the man had in him the 
fund of humor in which his friends de- 
lighted, or the heroism in social reform 
which a few years later amazed the 
community.” 

The letter of October, 1840, con 
tains the seeds of Brook Farm. The 
man was wholly in earnest; the word 
with him meant the deed; once given 
clear vision of the truth, and the truth 
must be put into practice, put to 
work. “To a letter like this,” com- 
ments his biographer, “betraying in 
every line so profound a feeling of the 
incompatibility which existed between 


minister and people, there could be no 
reassuring answer.” It is one of the 
evidences and measures of the advance 
and influence of the social gospel in 
whose preaching George Ripley was a 
pioneer, that, far as society and 
churches are from living up to it, it 
is no longer a novel gospel, but a 
common and commanding gospel, 
preached every day in a hundred pul- 
pits, with no feeling of incompatibility 
between the preacher and hundreds of 
the people. It is Edward [Everett 
Hale’s gospel of “togetherhood”; it 
is the “Christian socialism,” with its 
thousand apostles, its missions, its con- 
ventions and its newspapers; it is the 
gospel of Philip Moxom and Heber 
Newton and Washington Gladden 
and Lyman Abbott and Bishop Hun- 
tington and Salter and Ames and Ecob 
and Bliss and Mills and Hodges and 
Rainsford and the scores of less con- 
spicuous but not less devoted min- 
isters of righteousness and ministers 
of God, who on every Sunday, all up 
and down the land, are speaking the 
brave words which are the pledge that 
in the great struggle for industrial and 
social justice upon which the republic 
is now entering the American church 
will not cut the mournful figure which 
it cut in the anti-slavery conflict and 
be found the bulwark of privilege and 
the servant of sin. 

But George Ripley did more than 
preach his gospel. He straightway 
went out to institute it. Say that he 
did not do it in the wisest way; that is 
not worth discussing here. Say that 
Brook Farm was a failure. Brook 
Farm was a transcendent success —as 
Harper's Ferry was success, and John 
Huss’s fight for freedom, and Mil- 
ton’s for the commonwealth, and 
Philip Sidney’s day at Zutphen, and 
Andreus Hofer’s uprising, in the 
Tyrol, and Robert Shaw’s attack on 
Wagner, and Henry George’s strug- 
gle for a better New York. It was a 
great soul’s honest effort to organize 
one small bit of the great world ac- 
cording to the laws of neighborhood 
and brotherhood, that other men 
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might so see the light as to be guided 
by it to do the will of God on earth 
as it is done in heaven; and such a 
thing is never failure, — such a thing 
is always success, such a thing is 
leaven, which shail forever go on 
leavening the lump until ail be 
leavened. What George Ripley wished 
to see was “a society of educated 
friends, working, thinking and living 
together, with no strife except that oi 
each to contribute the most to th« 
benefit of all.” What better dream 
and definition of the good and beauti 
ful community can good men have to- 
day than that? “I can imagine no 
plan,” he wrote to Emerson as he went 
to Brook Farm, “which is suited to 
carry into effect so many divine ideas 
as this. If wisely executed, it will be 
a light over this country and this age. 
If not the sunrise it will be the 
morning star.” Who shall dare say 
that his high hope shall be without its 
high fulfillment — if not in the way he 
thought, then in a way that he him- 
sclf would call a better way? 
* 
*K * 

The impulse to Brook Farm was a 
religious impulse. George Ripley 
was a student of industrial and eco- 
nomic questions, and Brook Farm 
was established at a time when many 
dreams of a better social order were 
in the air; but it was as a religious 
iman that he was driven to work for 
a better social order. His heart and 
conscience told him that Christianity 
in Boston in 1840 was not living up 
to the Christian doctrine and the 
Christian imperative; and as a re- 
ligious man he must do something to 
express his protest against the or- 
ganization of society as he knew it and 
to point the way at least to something 
more honest, more serious and more 
fraternal. 

* 
* 


Ripley called himself the child of 
Channing. Without Channing’s en- 
couragement, he said, he never would 
have undertaken Brook Farm. Chan- 


ning himself was deeply affected by 
some of the speculative writers of the 
time, who held forth the promise of a 
better industrial and social system. 
He wrote, in a letter to Adin Ballou, 
two months before the beginning of 
Brook Farm: “I have for a very long 
time dreamed of an association in 
which the members, instead of prey- 
ing on one another and seeking to 
put one another down, after the 
fashion of this world, should live to- 
gether as brothers, seeking one 
another’s elevation and __ spiritual 
growth.” But it was not any 
thoughts of Channing about new so- 
cial organization which primarily in- 
fluenced Ripley; it was his dominant, 
all-pervading conception of the dig- 
nity of human nature, the rights of 
man, and the simple, searching de- 
mands of religion. These were not 
realized nor respected in the society 
which Ripley saw about him. 
* 
a 

He was an intimate friend of Theo- 
dore Parker, drawn closely to him by 
sympathy in philosophical ideas and 
by common humanitarian aims. Par- 
ker’s little church was close by Brook 
Farm, and Parker and the Brook 
Farm community were in_ close 
touch; but the warm friendship of 
Ripley and Parker began several 
years before Brook Farm. In 1838, 
in the early time of Parker’s ministry, 
Ripley and his wife spent a week 
with him at West Roxbury. Twenty 
years later Parker wrote fondly of the 
day when he lay with his friend under 
the great oak there and talked; and 
Ripley referred to that red-letter week 
as, “in fact, the causal and immediate 
antecedent of Brook Farm, with all 
its wondrous experiences.” He wrote 
to Parker a dozen years after Brook 
Farm that he was perpetually grateful 
to him “for presenting to the world 
an example of a true man, in the 
midst of the dwarfs, mountebanks, 
satyrs and monkeys, which make 
modern society so mean and false and 
hollow repulsive”; and Parker wrote 
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to him almost from his death-bed: “I 
count your friendship as one of the 
brightest spots in my life.” 
* 
* ok 

The great new religious concep 
tions and moral imperatives which 
created and used Parker and Chan- 
ning and Emerson, the new idealism, 
the loftier theory of the universe and 
of human life, which drew together in 
Boston the Transcendental Club,- 
these were what inspired George Rip 
ley and what brought Brook Farm 
into being. The first meeting of the 
Transcendental Club was at Ripley's 


house. Theodore Parker, writing of 

a later meeting at which Ripley and 

Dr. Channing had _ discussed the 
a 


progress of civilization, said: “Had 
the conversation of this evening been 
written out by Plato, it would equal 
any of his beautiful dialogues.” 
Plato’s commanding transcendenta 
metaphysic drove him to his consum 
ing passion for social justice, drove 
him to write the Republic and the 
Laws, so Ripley’s idealism and rc 
ligion, a religion taken in earnest 
drove him irresistibly to Brook larm, 
drove him to the heroic attempt to 
organize at least one little precinct of 
the universe, one little spot which he 
could touch, in accordance with the 
law of the universe, the law of etermits 
and the law of God. The Transcen 
dental Club and the letter of that Oc 
tober Sunday had in Brook Farm 
their natural fruitage. 


4 


* 
* * 


Is not a process of thought like this 
what America needs 
whole nation needs a new religious 
baptism and a new religious vision 
and imperative. The churchman, the 
politician, the business man, the work- 
ing man,—a new and higher sense of 
the dignity of human nature and the 
divine, eternal human life 
and destiny is what every one of them 
needs, every one in his place. This. 
felt as George Ripley felt it, would 
undermine and swallow up a thousand 


to-day? The 


issues of 
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of the controversies over social and 
industrial details 


which we are now 
waging so painfully. This is the 
greater which holds the less and 


which alone can dispose of the less 
permanently and well. This, felt 
aright, would make a Brook Farm 
without Brook Farm’s defects, a 
srook Farm which should not be em- 
bedded in society as a thing distinct 


and apart, but which should be so- 
ciety itself, 
* 
* x 


Phe last volume which George Rip- 
ley noticed was a volume called ** New 
Kngland Bygones.” “The genial 
spirit of the man enjoyed the theme,” 
comments his biographer “for he him- 
was of New England stock; the 
New England temper animated him; 
he was proud of the New England tra- 
ditions; something of New England 
austerity clung to his morals; the 
New England ‘enthusiasm for hu- 
manity’ was part of his constitution; 
his religion preserved the New Eng- 
land sobriety and earnestness.” Let 
the memory of this saintly and heroic 
soul never be a New England “by- 
Let the memory of 
l'arm never be a bygone. Its lesson 
is a lesson for our time. It was an- 
other serious and high endeavor to do 
what Puritanism tried to do at the 
beginning —to organize human  so- 
ciety definitely according to divine 
law, to make the aim and duty of the 
Christian and the citizen the same, to 
lo God’s will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. Such a theocracy, such a 
commonwealth, larger and better than 
Brook Farm, is the goal which is set 
before us. TI who has 


ye 
seit 


gone. Brook 


he American 
lost his vision of it has forgotten his 
ereat charter. The New Englander 
who is not working for it, as George 
ey worked for it, is false to the 
Puritanism of which he was_ born. 
The church which is not preaching it 
is living in denial of its master, and 
has no right to Christmas song or 
Christmas joy or Christmas hope. 
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